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MISS THAOKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


We are happy to announce that the next Num- 
ber of the BAZAR will contain the first installment 
of the fascinating Serial Story, “Susy,” by the 
gifted Novelist Miss THACKERAY, author of 
“ Old Kensington,” etc. 








Ua Cut Paper Patterns of the new and styl- 
ish Fichu Mantle, Double-breasted Vest Basque, 
Festooned Over-Shirt, and Short Round Skirt, 
and the Pompadour Basque and Trimmed Full- 
trained Skirt, illustrated on page 284, are now 
ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the 
Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for 
each complete suit, Full Lists of our Cut Pa- 
per Patterns sent free on application, Our new 
Forty-page Illustrated Spring Catalogue will be 
ready April 29, price Ten Cents, 


1B Our next Number will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of more than thirty 
Ladies’ and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Wrappings, Dresses, Lingerie, Fancy Articles, 
etc., etc. ; with choice stories, essays, poems, and 
miscellany, and brilliant artistic attractions. 








0B The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 26 contains three pages of 
engravings relating to SHAKSPEARE and Strat- 
Sord-on-Avon, and a second installment of “ THE 
DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAarPEr’s 
WEEKLY for May 3. 





SENTIMENT OR SCIENCE? 


HILE the bright uniforms of the 

martial dandelions—advance guard 
of the summer—show in picket lines along 
the lanes, and ferns put off their monkish 
hoods, and the soft impatient rustle of tiny 
leaves proclaims the approaching May, 
there springs up nowadays, even in remot- 
est country places, an ugly human growth 
that threatens to spoil the beauty of the 
land. From unspeakable lairs comes the 
tramp, feeling, perhaps, in his darkened 
mind some sense of the wooingness of na- 
ture, but consciously bent on such poor sat- 
isfaction of his degraded body as loafing, 
begging, and pillage will afford. He is 
the appalling problem of the time, he and 
his antecedents and consequents. For he 
comes in direct line from the malcontent 
and the striker, and he leads on to the thief, 
the murderer, the ravisher. 

Professor HUXLEY said that the spectre 
of Pauperism would yet stalk among us, 
and Communism and Socialism claim their 
following, as they had done in Europe. 
This was some time a paradox here in Amer- 
ica, but now the time gives it proof. Yet 
if the vices and miseries of the Old World 
are so soon to shadow our younger life, at 
least we have the resisting power of youth, 
and we may learn from the failures of Eu- 
rope what methods of dealing with them 
are useless. 

Every woman who has talked with these 
tramps at ber own door knows what they 
are: sullen, dull, shiftless, ignorant; either 
slavishly obsequious or brutally rude; dim- 
eyed, bull-necked, heavy-jawed, strong-arm- 
ed. Withal, they have a brooding sense of 
wrong—most dangerous element in their 
dangerous whole. The world is rich, and 
they have nothing. Capital is somehow 
their enemy, and crushes them. Wait till 
their turn comes. 

“Did these bones cost no more the breed- 
ing but to play at loggats with them?” says 
Hamlet, musing among graves. A woman, 
talking with these gypsies at her door, asks 
herself if it were worth while that some 
mother should have travailed in agony for 
every one of them, should have rocked him 
an innocent baby on her tender heart, and 
dreamed for him dreams of a decenter lot 
than hers, to have him come to this; and a 
shuddering pity runs through her disgust. 
Being a woman, of course her view of the 
case must be a sentimental one, and great 
social philosophers inform us that senti- 
ment is worse than misplaced in the consid- 
eration of vice. 

But may it not be that sentiment, or the 
feminine instinct, has not had a fair rep- 
resentation? Certainly a thousand social 

problems have come to masculine judgment 





for generations, and seem no nearer settle- 
ment than in the beginning. Legislation 
is a make-shift. Punishments do not re- 
spect causes or contemplate effects. They 
merely strike back. Conditions remain oft- 
en unchanged. It is plain that there will 
be tramps and criminals so long as circum- 
stances combine to make that reprehensible 
class, and intelligence and virtue do not 
combine ‘to hinder the manufacture. 

Women are commonly conceded to pos- 
sess moral genius. They deal with chil- 
dren, with servants, and with the poor, as a 
rule, better than men do. They are more 
patient, more observing, more tender, more 
imaginative. We are far from saying that 
women to-day, inexperienced and timid, 
would manage these questions of poverty 
and vice, in their relation to the social 
structure, more wisely than men have done. 
But we are persuaded that of all the new 
knowledge opening to them, social science 
is to be their peculiar study, not only from 
an ever-widening sense of duty, but from 
an absolute fitness of mind and circum- 
stance. Those offenses which threaten 
men in their corpo. te capacity as society, 
threaten women at the hearth-stone. And 
it is there that the better reign of order 
must begin. 

Those few women, for example, who have 
given time and thought to these questions 
bring sentiment not less than reason to 
their study. They take the point of view of 
the tramp and the striker, as well as of the 
law-abiding citizen. They admit that in 
this generation not much can be done save 
to restrict harm. Reformation is a thing 
of time. But they would have the law for- 
bid the line of descent to continue. They 
would make it the penalty of continued 
vice and vagabondage that the offender’s 
race should end in himself. If, however, 
the law refused to adopt so extreme yet 
merciful a measure, they would insist that 
the children of all such persons should be 
taken away from them, nurtured and taught 
at the state’s expense, and made respecters 
of the social order, instead of conspirators 
against it. The cost would be far less than 
the cost of almshouses, jails, and gibbets. 
The gain would be the higher morality of 
every stratum of society. For vice stains 
up and down, and the contagion of igno- 
rance no quarantine can stay. 

Here is work for the shrewdest intelli- 
gence and the softest pity. Probably the 
best contribution the feminine nature brings 
to the commonwealth is its sensitiyeness to 
injustice and immorality, and its eagerness 
for their conversion. As women add knowl- 
edge to pity, they can demonstrate,if they 
will, that sentiment and science are to set 
hospitals and schools where jails abound, 
and abolish the vagabond in abolishing the 
ignorance and disease which breed him. 








WAITING. 


HERE are many people in the world 
who seem to have little else to do than 

to wait. Perhaps they lost their places 
early in this great procession of travellers 
from one darkness to another, and so noth- 
ing comes to them at the appointed time; 
they wait for love, for home, for happiness, 
for work, for wealth, for fame; usually they 
wait in vain, and at last they have only to 
wait for death. Whether it is owing to 
some of the cross-purposes of fate that these 
people are so unfortunate, or whether it is 
the fault of their own organism that they 
have failed to profit by occasion, there is 
always something very pathetic about the 
thought of their unsatisfied lot. Others of 
us know something of the annoyances of 
waiting, are acquainted with the impa- 
tience, the nervousness, the disappointment, 
if not anger, the vexation of vainly expect- 
ing some trifle that in reality is unimpor- 
tant; some of us know the misery of wait- 
ing for those who do not return; every one 
has listened for desired footsteps, heard them 
coming from afar, heard them go by; and if 
such waiting be misery, we can paint to 
ourselves what a lifetime of waiting is. Of 
course, with the patient sufferers there is 
not the poignancy of acute disappointment 
in a matter of pressing present interest, such 
as that where hangs the life or welfare of a 
beloved one, or the pivot of our personal 
fortunes ; but with them it is one dull ex- 
pectancy, one lorg ache; other waitings 
come to an end, but this knows neither the 
piercing pang of certain sorrow and denial, 
nor ever any sudden lifting of gratification 
and content. The outlook, the hopes, the 
experience, narrows, as chance never ar- 
rives, and fruition never happens, and they 
who look at the enduring patience of one 
thus waiting are sure that, if for no other 
reason, there must needs be an immortality 
in order to do justice to those thus wronged 
of what their soul most craves, although 
they have every thing else in the world. 
For it is of no consequence to any what 
else they have in the world if they have not 





the one precise thing wanted. He who 





wants the hymns of HoMER can not be put 
off with the Mécanique Céleste, or, to go from 
great to less, it makes no odds to the wom- 
ap who has no gloves that she has two doz- 
en handkerchiefs; under no conditions will 
she who longs for a home of her own be 
quite satisfied with the home of other peo- 
ple, and he who wishes for recognition of 
genius does not care to be pointed out for 
his fineeyes. He waits for recognition ; she 
waits for love and home; another waits for 
a chance of self-education ; another for free- 
dom from a hated bond; and whether they 
wait all their lives, or get the desire at last, 
while they are waiting itis pitiful. Itseems 
as if there were not happiness enough in 
this world to go round. “There’s chairs 
enough,” said the suddenly inundated coun- 
try host, “ but there’s too much company ;” 
and in this case there is no help for it but 
that some must go to the wall and wait. 
Possibly there are some of these waiting 
ones who are waiting for something more 
serious than any of the small affairs of the 
daily paths, who await an answer to the 
great riddle of life, for the first glimpse of 
the things beyond, and have girded them- 
selves with the armor of patience, till sight 
and knowledge shall be vouchsafed; and 
others there are who, undisturbed by such 
emotion, wait only for the leading of the 
power that rules the universe to do the will 
of that power, and help onward its work; 
and yet others who, all hope of further 
helping over, fold their hands and wait only 
for the word that gives them the freedom 
of the eternal city. But all such are wait- 
ing in good company—they wait with the 
hosts who stand with folded wings about 
heaven’s throne, and they have great assur- 
ance that while other 
“Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest, 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
If there is something lofty in this sainted 
waiting, not for the blisses of this life, but 
for the communion of saints beyond, all the 
other waiting depends for its merit upon 
the spirit in which itistaken. If it is quar- 
relsome, petulant, impatient, we fail to be 
touched by it; if it is idle and shiftless, it 
renders us indignant, and disapproval al- 
most destroys pity; if it is, on the whole, 
merely a waiting for opportunity to come, 
as the boy waited for the river to flow by 
that he might cross, unaware that opportu- 


are also sweet, so that if one could analyze 
them closely, they would be found to be a 
pleasure rather than a pain. Yet there is 
but one tear, after all, at which we can af- 
ford to smile, and that is the tear of child- 
hood, shed so profusely, and spilling over 
the rosy face like beads slipping from a 
string, and all for things which are pin- 
pricks in comparison with the later wounds 
of life. Doubtless the pin-pricks are terri- 
ble thrusts and pains to the little creatures 
who have no standard of measurement with 
larger pains, and while we all laugh at them, 
we all realize this, and we never love a child 
so much as when its dear face is bathed in 
these drops of trouble. These are the only 
tears that leave no traces, that do not plough 
furroughs in the face, that do not exhaust 
vital force, that do not ruin beauty. 

Yet while the tear vexes a man, eases a 
woman, is admired by the painter, kissed 
away by the mother, the chemist says of it 
only that it consists of pure water holding 
in solution one per cent. of solid matter, 
chiefly albumen and common salt, with a 
trace of phosphate of soda. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION IN 
LONDON. 
II. 


A Caution to Embryo Professionals.—Provincial Con- 
certs almost unknown in England.—The Impresario 
System.—How to choose an gain Admission to a 
Choir.—Expense and Rules.—* Sight Reading” and 
Preparatory Studies.—Course of Study.—Rehearsals 
and Concerts.—Provincial Choirs, Musical Societies. 
and Festivals.—Special Courses b distinguished 
Professionals.—Time for joining such Classes.—How 
to dress for various Public Occasions.—The Royal 
Princesses at an Afternoon Concert.—The Cloak 
Room and its Customs. 


N a recent number of the Bazar some prelim- 
inary advice was given to amateurs or em- 
bryo professionals who have London in view as a 
place for musical study. Something more re- 
mains to be said on the subject of choirs and 
choral societies to be found in England, and 
which, as we hinted, seem at first to be impene- 
trably hidden from the seeker’s view. To begin 
with, a word of general caution to would-be pro- 
fessionals will not be out of place: in all cases 
avoid agents who advertise in flattering terms, 
offering their services to the uninitiated. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that people of this 
class can not possibly have it in their power to 
“place any singer in a desirable and lucrative 
position within six weeks.”’ A place may per- 
haps be found within six weeks for the singer ; 





nity is almost always in the passing t 
if we have the knack of seizing it, it re- 
ceives only a pity that is too near contempt 
to be pleasant. Yet it behooves us, be the 
waiting of what sort it may, to keep some 
sparks of a better pity undestroyed, as we 
hope for it ourselves, for in one shape or 
another we are all of us waiting for some- 
thing that in all our threescore years and 
ten we fail to find. 











IDLE TEARS. 


LTHOUGH there are not many objects 
in nature more beautiful than a tear 
on the cheek of beauty, there are few that 
need to be handled with more delicacy and 
skill in order not to become disfiguring. 
When the eye brims, and the liquid glow 
for one moment sparkles and overflows in 
soft suffusion, and the crystal falls and lin- 
gers one moment like the dew-drop on the 
rose, the charm is perfect. But let it be 
followed by another and another, and then 
the eyelids redden, the drops forsake the 
cheek and take to trickling down the nose, 
which reddens at the tip, the lips are dis- 
torted, and presently it is no longer a beau- 
ty, but a fright that enchains the gaze. 

The old saying that a lovely woman is 
never lovelier than when in tears needs 
thus to be read in the singular, since where 
one tear charms, as we see, a multitude of 
tears repels. Nor is it the sense of beauty 
only that is repelled, it is the love of pleas- 
ure too. The world is not so overburdened 
with agreeable things to many that they 
like to have trouble intruded on them; and 
unless the grief and trouble are those that 
really demand sympathy and effort, and kin- 
dle pity, it does the crying parties no good 
to disturb the equanimity of their neighbors. 
Nor are men, in especial after the age of 
gallantry, moved by tears as some are wont 
to think; they are more frequently simply 
teased and annoyed by them. 

Tears are something, on the whole, that 
one should keep to one’s self as much as pos- 
sible, like one’s good resolutions and one’s 
prayers. Shed in secret, they relieve the 
heavy heart, how much! They clear the 
clouded brain, they open the way to reme- 
dy; unshed, their scalding source seems to 
sear the very soul and paralyze all endeavor. 

Yet all tears are not the tears of misery, 
as all laughter is not the laughter of joy. 
Not to linger on the hysterical tear of nerv- 
ous excitement, whether over good happen- 
ings or bad, which is a monstrosity, there 
are the tears of simple sadness, the tears of 
some divine despair that overflow the eyes 





one knows not why, which, if they are sad, 


but considering the associations of the third or 
fourth rate music hall where the début would have 
to be made, the adjective “desirable” seems out 
of piace. The lecture and concert system which 
prevails throughout the United States, and makes 
it so easy to arrange for a season of concerts or 
a provincial tour, if one has talent to offer, does 
not exist in England, where the old-fashioned im- 
presario system continues in force; moreover, 
there is no field for concert-giving in England, ex- 
cept in the very large towns, such as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, etc., and at half 
a dozen of the fashionable watering-places, such 
as Torquay, Brighton, and Penzanee. A concert 
in a town of less than a hundred thousand inhab- 
itants would hardly be thought of by English pro- 
fessionals ; and such smaller towns are perfectly 
contented with the music they get at church fairs 
and public entertainments given by the local choirs 
or “ oratorio society” for charitable purposes. It 
is necessary, therefore, to deal with musical di- 
rectors and impresarii, not with agents. 

An American, reading the English daily papers, 
is surprised by the meagreness of its musical ad- 
vertisements, as well as the lack of proper pub- 
lished information by those who advertise. One 
line announcing the re-assembling of a choir will 
perhaps be all that will be given in a leading 
newspaper; so that it is well to subscribe for a 
musical journal in order to know what is going 
on, and where to find what one requires. In such 
a paper only will be found detailed notices or ad- 
vertisements, and from these the American student 
may obtain the names and addresses of various 
good choirs, societies, and classes, together with 
the dates of practice or assembling. A letter 
addressed to the director of any such, formally 
and concisely written, and soliciting the favor of 
a trial of the voice, is the best means of introduc- 
tion for a stranger. The terms vary, according 
to the size and character of the choir, from five 
to thirty dollars a course or season; while the 
more strictly private choirs and classes differ so 
much in terms and special regulations that it is 
impossible to specify in regard to them here. 
Strict attendance, punctuality, and obedience to 
rules are so rigidly enforced in the best of these 
choirs that one can not remain and be a listless 
member. Hard, long-continued practice is en- 
forced, and the result must at least be a beneficial 
discipline to the student’s mind. 

In these choirs some knowledge of “ sight read- 
ing” is generally a primary requisite; but the 
strides made in it by the pupil singing in chorus 
are wonderful. A young lady of our acquaintance, 
by no means a genius, joined the B—— choir 
early in December, with only a slight knowledge 
or idea of sight reading; in the month of May 
she was able to read perfectly the soprano parts 
of Bach’s Mass in B minor, than which there are 
few more difficult compositions for the reader. 
Should the student desire some home practice 
before applying for admission to an English or 
Continental choir, we would suggest the simple 
chants, exercises in thirds and fifths, and some of 
the simplest oratorio music. 

The choirs usually rehearse once or twice a 





week, or once a fortnight, and the best study only 
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one or two new compositions each year; but mean- 
while they keep their old studies in constant 
practice. To the rehearsals strangers are only 
admitted by favor of the conductor or special 
singers ; but when invitations of the kind can be 
obtained, they are well worth accepting. Private 
concerts are generally given once or twice during 
the late spring and summer months. At these 
the solos are taken by hired professionals, unless 
there happens to be in the choir an amateur voice 
specially worthy of prominence. Tickets to the 
private concerts are very difficult to procure ; but 
for those given in public at St. James’s Hall, Ex- 
eter Hall, Albert Hall, etc., tickets may be ob- 
tained at prices varying from one shilling to a 
guinea (25 cents to $5 25), and the instrumental 
music and singing are frequently among the best 
of the season. 

Throughout the provinces choirs and choral so- 
cieties are always to be found, for the English 
delight in concerted vocal music; but Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and Liverpool, where the great- 
est festivals are held, take the lead, the cathedral 
towns ranking next in musical advantages. 

Charles Halle’s orchestra at Manchester gives 
that town its special position, and for students 
of stringed instruments the facilities both for 
practice and concert are even better than in more 
crowded London. The choirs above indicated 
are, of course, composed of mixed voices, but 
nearly all the leading professors have classes for 
practice and singing of special voices, both male 
and female, and also classes more strictly pri- 
vate, like those of M. and Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
where the numbers are very limited, and individ- 
ual instruction, of course, more thorough. These 
may be joined at various seasons, Christmas, 
Easter, and Lady-day being notably the “new 
terms” in English classes of all kinds. 

A few words in the matter of dress at English 
musical entertainments will be found useful to 
many Americans, to whom the strict convention- 
alities of foreign rule are frequently wearisome 
and perplexing. 

It has been remarked of late that English 
ideas in dress are greatly modified. Low-necked 
dresses are now rarely seen at evening concerts, 
although bonnets are never admissible; a semi- 
evening toilette is en régle at all such entertain- 
ments. In the daytime, at the best concerts, 
American rules apply perfectly. A nice walking 
costume or an elaborate carriage dress may be 
worn. We have seen the English Princesses at 
the day “ Populars” in very ordinary gray wool 
costumes, with the simplest white straw bonnets 
and gants de Suéde, and we have seen them there 
also, when en route to some more social entertain- 
ment, in the richest silk carriage costumes, with 
the “ Rose” bonnets so much worn both last sea- 
son and this. Their taste is cited merely as an 
indication of what one may expect of English 
people on such occasions, but in no country of 
Europe is plain dress so seldom criticised as in 
England. While the gaudy combinations of a few 
years since are disappearing, there is still enough 
individual independence, as well as bad taste, to 
make few costumes remarkable. All English 
concert halls are provided with comfortable dress- 
ing-rooms, so that going to an evening concert 
without a bonnet, and with some light dress, need 
not entail the expense of a carriage. The wait- 
ing-maid takes charge of one’s wraps, giving a 
ticket for them, and expects a fee of four or five 
cents for her trouble. 

In so brief a space one can only outline the 
questions we have had to discuss in this paper ; 
but the student will find the indications necessa- 
ry, and, starting from them, will be able to make 
his or her way steadily. One thing must be re- 
membered: while the foreign conservatories are 
thronged with American students whose ambition 
is to try the stage, new-comers can not expect a 
great deal of encouragement toward a profession- 
al life; but the amateur student who puts heart 
and vitality into work will receive from English 
masters the utmost care and courtesy. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH STYLES. 


HE choicest novelties for spring and summer 
toilettes are brought over by the modiste 
who remains latest in Paris. These belong al- 
most entirely to the styles of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI., though the vests, the jabots, and the 
puffed sleeves are copied from the fashions of 
earlier reigns. The special feature of the latest 
importations is the use of gay figured colored 
goods of very light weight, such as foulards, cot- 
ton satteen, and the semi-transparent wool fabric 
formerly called mousseline de laine. This fine 
wool is more sheer and light than that known as 
French bunting, and instead of being confined to 
single colors, it is now shown with white, cream, 
pearl, or Sévres blue grounds strewn with small 
palm leaves or with flowers. These figured de- 
laines are used for short suits and for house 
dresses, while the plain colors, especially the 
cream tints, appear in evening dresses combined 
with satin, moiré, and brocaded silks. Another 
novelty is Indienne crape, a lustrous gauze thin- 
ner than tissue-paper, and especially pretty in 
cream white made up over silk, and trimmed with 
the lightest quality of Breton lace. In cotton 
dresses the same pretty Pompadour figures are 
preserved, even in the plain chintz calicoes, and 
the design of making is as elaborate as for the 
foulards and delaines. 
The Pompadour styles are chosen for the gay 
youthful dresses that will be worn at summer 
resorts. These have over-dresses very bunchily 
draped, a great deal of shirred trimming and lace, 
with fichus, jabots, and puffed sleeves. When 
the dress is a short costume, the skirt is decided- 
ly short, showing the foot as high as the instep, 
and escaping the ground entirely. When a demi- 
train is used for the house, the front and first 


BUSTLES. 


The small bustles used all along for trained 
and demi-trained skirts are now commended by 
fashionable modistes for supporting the panier 
draperies of short suits. These bustles, however, 
are offered with the caution that they must be 
very small, as the bouffant effect is more stylish 
when it is produced by the voluminous bunched- 
up draperies of the over-dress, The imported 
bustles are of muslin with some curved whale- 
bones run in casings,and these are confined to 
the middle of the back, beginning just below the 
waist line. 

FRENCH DRESSES. 


Among the gay toilettes imported for the wa- 

tering-places is a silk-handkerchief costume with 

peony red ground strewn with small palm leaves 

in India colors, and larger palm leaves in the 

borders, This has a basque and bunched-up 

over-skirt made of the kerchiefs sewed together, 

while the vest and front breadth are composed of 

shirred satin; the trimming is satin pleatings, 

puffs, and white guipure lace. The novelties in 

this dress are the puff of satin that finishes each 

sleeve at the elbow, and the blouse effect given 

to the shirred satin vest by cutting it off square 

across the top, and filling it in with a loose puff 

of the foulard. Simpler fabrics are used for 

similar costumes. Thus a black cretonne (or 

French calico) strewn with gay palm leaves has 

a panier polonaise and short skirt trimmed with 

puffs of white India muslin and torchon lace. 

The polonaise fits the figure as smoothly as a 

basque down to the hips, when the length and 

drapery are added by a full width of the cretonne, 

slightly shirred at the top; it is sewed on the edge 

of the basque, bunched up behind, allowed to fall 

open in front, and is trimmed all around with 

puffed white muslin and lace. Two white puffs 

extend around the neck, and are sloped narrower 
to the waist in front and back; the wrists of the 
sleeves have also a double puff and lace. That 
part of the short skirt shown down the front is cov- 
ered with shirred cretonne, and a shirred flounce 
trims the bottom. A costume of heavy linen of 
cream white is wrought all over in the long stitches 
of Turkish embroidery done in the gayest colors. 

A short costume for Newport is of Sévres blue 
foulard striped with satin of the same color, and 
trimmed with satin ruffles and Breton lace pleat- 
ings. A novelty is a corsage of pale blue foulard, 
to be worn with various skirts of velvet, white 
muslin, or silk, The front of the corsage is a 
blouse turned under at the waist line and gather- 
ed on rubber; below this is a scarf attached to 
each side of the long basque back, and this scarf 
is knotted below the waist like the ends of a fichu. 
A cascade of Breton lace trims the front, and the 
other parts of the garment are bordered with gilt 
or silver braid. The shot silks that are revived 
this season are made up in quaint styles that 
might have been copied from portraits of beau- 
ties of the last century. A blue and gold shot 
silk dress made by Worth has a full over-skirt of 
fine straight breadths not gored, but shirred at 
the top where it joins the belt. The double- 
breasted basque is then made so short on the 
hips that it shows the shirring at the top of the 
over-skirt. To drape the over-skirt a striped 
searf is laid across the left side, catching it up 
in one great fold; this scarf is then passed under 
the fold of the front breadth, and brought out on 
the right side, where it hangs in straight ends. 
In some dresses the top of the sleeve is puffed ; 
a second puff covers the elbow, and thence a ruffle 
of pleatings and much lace falls on the wrist. 
In other dresses a satin puff is inserted up the 
outer seam of the coat sleeve its entire length ; 
in others still there is a single puff reaching from 
the elbow to the wrist. One fancy is to button 
the sleeve up the inside seam, while other sleeves 
are so tight that they are buttoned from the el- 
bow down on the outside. Very full ruffles of 
lace edging the simplest sleeve now worn make 
it stylish. In fact, the abundant use of inexpen- 
sive lace is a feature of day dresses, while the 
richest lace flounces are again used in their legit- 
imate way for trimming full-dress toilettes. The 
front and sides of handsome trained dresses are 
in many instances covered with flounces of Va- 
lenciennes, duchesse, or point lace. 

The handsomest all-black grenadines have sat- 
in-brocaded leaves, diamonds, large spots, or loz- 
enge-shaped figures, and are made up over color- 
ed silk throughout, such as mandarin yellow, 
salmon, peony, gendarme blue, and rose pink. 
The trimmings are colored beaded passemente- 
ries, or else jet, with lace pleatings, fringe, and 
sometimes fans and bows of the colored silk used 
for the foundation. These rich dresses are made 
for the house and carriage, as they have long full 
trains with panier scarfs. Simpler grenadines 
with short skirts, or at most demi-trains, have 
panier polonaises cut quite long, and the edges 
bunched up in drapery on the sides and back. 
These are trimmed with religieuse pleating, or 
with festooned flounces of the plain canvas grena- 
dine in square meshes without figures. The fes- 
tooned flounces are edged with lace pleating, and 
jet passementeries or fringes are added to make 
them more dressy. 


NEW HOSIERY. 


At the furnishing houses new hosiery for the 
spring and summer is made of the fine Sea Isl- 
and cotton in cream and écru tints, embroider- 
ed on the insteps, or else up each side, in quaint- 
ly combined colors, such as pale blue with olive 
green, red with yellow, and pink with deep red: 
one of the fancies of the season is polka dots of 
embroidery in color all over the instep of the 
Balbriggan stocking. Black thread stockings are 
also shown, and it is said will be worn all sum- 
mer; they are embroidered with pale blue, lem- 
on-color, pink, or red. The écru Balbriggans are 
deepened in color until they are almost as dark 
as old gold, and have black vines wrought up 





side breadths are as short as those of street suits. 


NEW FLOUNCES, 


There are many pretty designs for flounces on 
the new dresses shown at the openings. For 
short dresses these are merely border flounces, 
not very deep, and alike all around the skirt, un- 
less the arrangement of the over-skirt requires 
this flounce to be deepened on the front breadths. 
For this border flounce French modistes use a 
full shell flounce made up of the wool and silk 
goods used in the costume; first a knife-pleating 
a finger deep made of the silk is around the bot- 
tom of the skirt ; the heading for this is a narrow 
box-pleating of the wool, each edge of which is 
finished with silk knife-pleating; between the 
box-pleating the edges of the knife-pleating are 
pulled together and tacked to form the shell. 
The shirred flounce is simple and pretty. It 
is made of straight silk ten inches deep, hemmed 
by machine on both edges. It is then laid in 
side pleats, each an inch wide, three in a cluster, 
and a space a finger long is left between the 
clusters. The pleats are pressed smoothly at the 
bottom the length of a finger, while above this 
each pleat is gathered lengthwise—one row of 
gathers to each pleat—and drawn down to a space 
the length of the flat pleats. This makes frilled 
pleats at the top and plain pleats below. Sew 
to the skirt an inch from the upper edge of the 
flounce, and also below the frilled part of the 
pleats. 

A stylish fan flounce easily made is also of 
straight silk ten or twelve inches wide. In this 
flounce the pleats—either three or five in a clus- 
ter—are folded or lapped upon each other, and 
are stitched across near the top, and again at half 
their depth; this makes the upper part quite flat, 
while all below this is allowed to spread outward 
like a fan. 

The festooned flounce is most often seen on the 
front and sides of trained skirts that are plain be- 
hind, or at most have a plain side-pleated flounce. 
It forms five curves usually, though sometimes 
only three are seen. It is cut bias, and edged 
top and bottom with knife-pleated silk, or lace, 
or else plain-meshed grenadine. It is then caught 
up in four horizontal folds that draw the lower 
edge up almost to the top, thus forming curves 
on the lower edge. A bunch of ribbon loops, a 
rosette, or a small cascade of lace is set in be- 
tween each curve. This graceful trimming is 
pretty for lawns, batistes, white muslins, and 
grenadines, and is seen on some of the most fan- 
ciful Pompadour foulards. 


OTHER NOVELTIES, 


The short costume with festooned over-skirt 
illustrated in the present number of the Bazar is 
sometimes made with striped satin for the front 
breadths of the lower skirt, finished simply with 
fans set at intervals. Thus a dress from Paris 
made in this way has striped gendarme blue and 
old gold satin for the front and side gore of the 
lower skirt, with blue satin fans let in at the foot. 
The over-skirt and basque are of tan-colored mous- 
seline de laine, with a vest of the striped satin. 

Surplice pleatings of fine folds are laid on the 
fronts of dress waists. They begin at the side 
of the neck, and are caught low on the bosom. 
The pretty old-time fashion of draping white tulle 
in V-shaped folds in the front of dark dresses is 
revived. Sometimes the neck is cut out in heart- 
shape, and a revers is set each side. In other 
dresses Worth extends a revers from the bust 
of each side to go upward, cross just below the 
throat, and button at the top. In most Pompa- 
dour squares the lower edge is pointed upward 
instead of being cut straight across. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & 
Co. ; and ArNoxp, ConstaBie, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


SENATOR BURNSIDE is greatly oe of by 
the young people of Washington for the pleas- 
ant entertainments he gives. A few evenings 
since he made forty or fifty of them happy by a 
dancing party. He frequently does that sort 
of thing. A Washington correspondent says: 
‘The handsome widower from Rhode Island is 
a great favorite with the youthful element in the 
social world, and is never happier than when in 
some way adding to their pleasure. He is the 
best-dressed man of the Senate, lives elegantly, 
drives a handsome T cart, drawn by a large hand- 
some horse superbly caparisoned. He is gener- 
ally accompanied in his drives by some pretty 
girl, and makes his polite attentions general, 
thus escaping the annoyance of having the an- 
nouncement made of his engagement to this or 
that one without any foundation. 
—RoBeERT BROWNING’S only son is a painter, 
and his — in the Royal Academy was 
sold for $1500. The only son of M. Gounop is 
also a painter. One of Mr. TENNYSON’s sons 
acts as his father’s amanuensis, the other is in 
the Indian civil service. 
—Certain Americans in London, who are dis- 
tressed if not considered in “‘society,”’ were an- 
uished because the American minister was not 
nvited to the wedding of the Duke of Con- 
naught. Mr. WeLsH has soothed that aching 
by the following explanation given to OLIVE 
Logan: “The invitations were confined to am- 
bassadors, only including those ministers whose 
heads of government are connected by family 
ties with the royal family of England. Spain, 
Holland, Sweden, Portugal, China, Persia, 
Greece, and some other minor countries were 
unrepresented. It was really, spite of the splen- 
dor, quite a family affair.” 
—The recent death of Mrs. Parrerson Bona- 
PARTE recalls to mind the names of several Amer- 
ican ladies who have married into the families of 
British peers during the last halfcentury. In 1825, 
Mrs. PaTrerson, eldest daughter of RicHarp 
Caton, of Maryland, to the Marquis of Wellesley ; 
in 1828, Loursa, third daughter of RicHarp Ca- 
TON, and widow of Sir Futton Batuurst Her- 
vEY, baronet, to the Duke of Leeds; in 1836, 
Louisa, second daughter of Ricnarp Caron, to 
Lord STAFFORD; in 1845, Mary, daughter of 
JouN M‘Tavisu, of Baltimore, to the Hon. HEn- 





each side, 









Carlisle and the Duchess of Sutherland ; in 1850, 
ELizaBETH, sister to the late General Waps- 
wortH, of Geneseo, to the Hon. Sir CHaries 
Aveustus Murray, son of the Earl of Dun- 
more; in 1852, ELLEN, daughter of Epwunp 
Dwieut, of Boston, to the Hon. Epwarp Tvr- 
NER Boyp TwisTLeTon, son of Lord Says and 
SELE; in 1874, Miss JEROME, daughter of Lzon- 
ARD JEROME, of New York, to Lord RanpoLrx# 
CHURCHILL, son of the Duke of Marlborough ; 
in 1876, Miss ConsuELO Yzna@a, of New York, 
to Viscount MANDEVILLE, heir-apparent of the 
Duke of Manchester; and in 1877, Sopa, 
daughter of 8S. We__s WILLIAMs, of New Haven, 
to the Hon. THomas GEORGE GROSVENOR, son 
of Lord Expury. 
—The cloak-rooms are the most amusing places 
in the Capitol at Washington, and are usually 
peety well filled when a dull speaker is on the 
oor or mere routine business going on. It is 
there that the story-tellers meet. In the last 
House the wits par excellence were PROCTOR 
Knott, 8. 8. Cox, Martin I. Townsenn, Dr. 
STEWART, and CHARLES Foster. Senator Conx- 
LIn@ is exceedingly bright and funny, when he 
chooses to be. Mr. BLarng has long been known 
as a capital raconteur, with an inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote. Bayarp, THURMAN, and Beck are 
ready at repartee, and Jones, of Nevada, makes 
himself very entertaining. General SHERMAN is 
an inveterate story-teller, and you can catch him 
at army head-quarters, surrounded by his staff, 
relating his experiences, of which he seems to 
have had an unusual amount of an amusing 
character, or describing some funny sight he has 
seen or some funny thing he has heard. He has 
a very keen sense of the ridiculous, and is graph- 
ic in description and very successful in mimicry. 

—Herr Krupp, the manufacturer of great guns 
in Germany, had his little love romance and 
marriage, as many another great man has had. 
One day, being in the theatre at Cologne, he was 
struck by a girlish face in the box opposite; he 
begged one of his friends, who was acquainted 
with the family, to introduce him. Next day 
he was engaged, and in the following week the 
wedding took place. This marriage, concluded 
so hastily, has proved a most happy one, Frau 
Krupp being esteemed and beloved far and near. 
A kind, polite hostess, and a most generous ben- 
efactress of the poor, there is not a person in 
the whole factory who does not brighten up at 
the sight of her face, unless he be a Socialist of 
the lowest degree; for Socialism has penetrated 
even to Essen. Herr Krupp’s visits to the fa- 
brique are now few and far between, sometimes 
not twice in a twelvemonth, because, as he says, 
“Tam getting old now, and they must learn to 
get on without me.” The work is carried on 
by a committee, at the head of which are his son 
and brother-in-law; the former, although not 
yet twenty-five, isa worthy follower of his father. 
—‘“In the name of the Prophet, figs!’ Mr. 
G. F. NeepuaM, of Washington, says that the 
people of this country make a mistake in not 
cultivating figs, and that Northern climes are 
even better for it than Southern. In Ohio it has 
been found that the fig-tree is quickly grown, is 
easily protected, is a sure bearer, and very pro- 
lific. The trees begin to bear when two years 
old, and when they have reached four or five, 
produce with less labor a greater and more 
tain crop than either potatoes or tomatoes. Mr. 
NEEDHAM adds that what is true of Ohio is true 
of the whole North. 

—The funeral of General RicHarp TaYtor, 
only son of ex-President ZacHARY TaYLor, took 
place on Easter-Sunday at the “ Little Church 
around the Corner,”’ the Rey. Dr. Hoveuton of- 
ficiating. It is pleasant to record that the past 
and present Secretaries of State, HAMILTON Sam 
and WiL.1am M. Evarts, acted as pall-bearers 
to the deceased ex-Confederate general. 

—The late Dr. Gzoree B. Woop, of Philadel- 
phia, left large bequests to the College of Phy- 
sicians, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, and smaller leg- 
acies to a considerable number of charitable in- 
stitutions. To the University Hospital he left 
$75,000. 

—The Boston Herald speaks of Mrs. JEFrEn- 
son Davis as a refined, matronly person, who 
talks well, and knows the French language and 
literature. She approves of the education of the 
colored people, and is hopeful concerning their 
future. She says she has nothing of the mathe- 
matical faculty, and not long ago, desiring to 
pay a negro for some wood in her husband's ab- 
sence, she attempted to find the value with pen 
and ae ofa fractional part of it. She covered 
nearly a sheet of paper with figures, but was not 
satisfied with the result. At last the negro 
teamster, with great humility, remarked: ‘‘ Mis- 
sus, your figures are not correct. Let me do dat 
sum for you.’”’ ‘“*But do you know how to 
cipher, Jimmy?” ‘Yes, missus, I does,” said 
Jimmy. She gave him the pen and paper, and 
Jimmy figured it out in an instant, and thereupon 
received his money. ‘ But where did you learn 
to cipher?” said Mrs. Davistohim. ‘Oh, mis- 
sus,’’ said Jimmy, “I’s a graduate of the High 
School.’”? Mrs. Davis is extremely “ aristocrat- 
ic” in her social opinions, and in religion she is 
very orthodox. 

—Mr. Biunt, the husband of Lady Anne 
Biunt, Lord Brron’s granddaughter, whose 
charming book on the Bedouins of the Euphrates 
was recently published by Harper & BROTHERS, 
is a Roman Catholic gentleman of fortune, for- 
merly in the diplomatic service. Lady ANNg’s 
eldest brother, Viscount OckHaM, who inherited 
at his maternal grandmother’s death her ancient 
barony of Wentworth, died some years ago, aft- 
er a most erratic and eccentric career, which had 
caused untold chagrin to his family. At the 
time of his death, however, he had so far re- 
formed that he was working steadily as a laborer 
in Scott Russe.’s ship-yard, and was engaged 
to the daughter of a respectable ship-carpenter, 
who was ignorant of the rank of her suitor. 
Lady ANNE’s only surviving brother, now Lord 
WENTWORTH, is not remarkable for ability. He 
married a lady whose beauty was almost as much 
raved about as Mrs. Lanetry’s. The marriage 
was not happy, and he instituted, but withdrew, 
proceedings for divorce. Lady WEnNtTWworTH 
died last July. Lord WentwortH has one 
child, ADA Mary. He has no brother living. 
His father, the Earl of Lovetaceg, is now seven- 
ty-four. Lady Love.ace died in 1852. She was 
a mathematical genius, but decidedly queer in 
many respects, nor is Lady ANNE without pe- 
culiarities. The next heir after Lord Wenrt- 
wortH is Hon. Locke Kring, his uncle. The 
founder of the family was Lord Chancellor Kine 





RY JOHN HOWLAND, brother of the late Earl of 





(1725), Joun Locke’s favorite nephew and heir. 
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Borders for Dresses.—Button-hole and Chain Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. Child’s Collar. 


Fig. 1.—This border is worked on claret-colored cloth. The leaves are worked in diagonal button- Tuis collar is made of Breton lace insertion an inch and a quarter wide, batiste insertion three- 
hole stitch with light and dark olive green silk, and the veins and stems in chain stitch with brown | quarters of an inch wide, and batiste squares, and is bordered with lace an inch and a quarter and 
silk. Work the scallops in chain stitch with brown silk and the dots in knotted stitch with blue silk. | three-quarters of an inch wide, and a bias strip of batiste three-eighths of an inch wide, which is 

In the border Fig. 2, which is worked on a foundation of dark green cloth, the leaves are worked | embroidered in knotted stitch with white cotton. 


in button-hole stitch with olive green silk in several shades, the flowers with 

pink antl blue silk in satin stitch, and the veins and stems with maroon and Gros Grain and Lace Cravat Bow. 

bronze-colored silk in chain stitch. Rows of chain-stitching worked in curves For this bow arrange on a stiff lace foundation a piece of pale pink gros 

with brownish silk and knotted stitches of blue and pink silk edge the border. grain of suitable size, which is edged with Breton lace two inches and a quar- 
ter wide, and trimmed with a netted guipure square, embroidered in chain 













Hair-Comb and Daggers, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue dagger at the left is made 
of tortoise-shell, and is ornament- 
ed with a carved initial and a 
crown. 









stitch with filling silk of 
various colors. Loops 
and a knot of gros grain 
complete the cravat. 


Crepe de Chine 




























The comb is likewise of tor- 
toise-shell, ornamented in the cen- 
tre with an initial, and finished 
with balls on the edge. 

The tortoise-shell dagger at the 
right represents a carved escutch- 
eon bearing a crown, 


Cravat Bow. 

Tus bow is made of 
pale blue crépe de Chine 
on a stiff lace foundation 
two inches long and an 
inch and a quarter wide. 
The crépe de Chine is 
edged with Breton lace 
insertion an inch wide, 
lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide shot with 
gold thread, and a three- 
cornered piece of satin, 
which is embroidered and 
edged with narrow gold 
braid. At the top the 
cravat is finished with 
loops and a knot of crépe 
de Chine as seen in the 
illustration. 


Silk Serge Cravat. 

For this cravat cut a bias strip 
of pale pink silk serge six inches 
wide and forty-six inches long, 
which is trimmed on the ends 
with pleated Breton lace two 
inches and a half wide, and edged 
on the sides with lace an inch 
and a quarter wide. The cravat 
is tied in a knot in front as 
shown by the illustration. 


Critre pe CHINE 
Cravat Bow. 









Gros Gram anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, Wraprinas, 
ETC.—BUTTON-HOLE AND CHAIN STITCH 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Dresses, WRaPPINGs, 
ET(.—BUTTON-HOLE AND CHAIN STITCH 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fraise with Bow. 
For the fraise cut of Swiss muslin a binding 
seven-eighths of an inch wide and sixteen inch- 
es long, trim it with box-pleated Breton lace, 
and cover the seam with white gros grain rib- 
bon. The bow is arranged of batiste des Indes 
and pleated lace three inches and a quarter 
wide as shown by the illustration. 


Camel’s-hair Mantle. 

Tuts mantle is made of beige-colored camel’s- 
hair, and lined with lustring. The trimming 
consists of beige crimped silk tape fringe four 
inches and a half wide, a border of shaded os- 
trich feathers four inches wide, and a passe- 
menterie border of light and dark beige silk 
cord ornamented with dark grelots at inter- 


CameL’s-HAIR MANTLE. 
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vals. Pearl buttons and 
button-holes serve for 
closing. Beige silk bon- 
net, trimmed with satin 
of the same color, a 
feather, a rose, satin 
ribbon, and agrafes. 


Fringes for Dress- 
es, Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fringe Fig. 1 is 
made of dark gray 
China grass in imitation 
of frame-work, and is 
finished with tassels of 
the same, tied with gray 
silk. 

The heading of the 
fringe Fig. 2 is in net- 
work made of light 
gray China grass, and 
is crossed with double 
strands of crimped blue 
silk, which are stitched 
on with gray cotton as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. The sin- 
gle fine strands 
of China grass, 
which are fast- 
ened to the top 
of the fringe on 
the wrong side, 
are ornamented 
at regular inter- 
vals with tufts 
of crimped blue 
silk. The bot- 
tom of the fringe 
is finished with 
China grass tas- 


tied with blue 
silk, 


Woven Braid and Crochet 
Square for Tidy. 

Tus square is worked with 
woven braid and fine crochet cot- 
Fig. 1.—Frrxcr ror Dresses, ton. Take a piece of braid con- 

WRapPINGS, ETC. sisting of twenty figures, lay it in 
four loops as shown by the illus- 
tration, and fasten the ends to- 
gether. For the centre of the 
square crochet 4 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet) on the middle 4 loops 
of each figure; finally, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the first sde. On the 
middle of each of the 4 loops work 
as follows: 6 de. (double crochet) 








Fig. 2.—Borper ror EaG Sranp, 
Fic. 1.—Potnt Russk Emprorery, 


on the 6 loops of the next figure ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first de. On the outer edge work 1 
round, as follows: * 1 de. on the cord of the 
next loop, + 5 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the first loop of the following figure, twice 
alternately 5 ch., with 1 se. fasten together the 





Crocuet Purse. 





So ar 2 





sels, which are Fig. 1.—Dress SLEEVE. 


Fig. 2.—Patent-LeaTHer Boor. 


at both ends. The but- 
tons are set on the boot 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 3.—ParTent-LEATH- 
ER AND Sitk Boor. The 
lower part of this high- 
heeled boot is of black 
patent-leather, which is 
f embroidered in satin 
stitch with silver thread 
or saddler’s silk. The up- 
per part, made of black 
é and white plaid silk, is 
closed with silver buttons 
and button-holes. Silver 
cords and tassels trim the 
boot at the top as shown 

by the illustration. 


Netted Guipure 
Borders for Tidies, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue foundation for 

these borders is worked 
in straight netting, and is 
darned in point de toile, 
‘ point de reprise, 
Woven Brarp and point d’es- 
dian = og a prit with medi- 
um-sized thread. 
Ornament the 
borders with 
wheels, work the 
points in button- 
hole stitch, and 
cut away the 
projecting netted 
foundation. 


Card Box. 


Tus box, 
Fig. 2.—Dress SLEEVE. which is design- 

ed to hold play- 
ing-cards, is made of pasteboard 
and covered with black leather. 
The lower part is divided into two 
compartments by a_ partition. 
The upper part is slipped over 
the lower part, and is trimmed 
with embroidery, which is worked 
on gray faille with colored sad- 4; 
dier’s silk in chain, knotted, and 
tent stitch. 
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Crochet Purse. 

Tuts purse is worked with blue 
and yellow saddler’s silk in single 
crochet. Begin on one side with 
_a foundation of 40 st. (stitch), and 


Lapy’s Purse. 





next 2 loops, then 5 ch. FFP KG 
1 sc. on the following 
loop, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
next cord, repeat once 
from +; then 5 ch., 5 | 
de, on the next 5 loops 
in the following figure, 
4 de. on the middle 4 
loops of the next figure, 
5 de. on the last 5 loops 
of the following figure, 
5 ch., fasten to the op- 
posite de. as shown by 
the illustration, going 
back on the ch. work 6 
se., 5 ch. and repeat 
three times from *; 
































Fig. 1.—Nerrep GurpurE Borper ror 


- 2 Tries, ETC. 
de. in this round. 


Dress Sleeves, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur sleeve Fig. 1 is of gray cashmere, and is trimmed with 
cuffs of the same material, side-pleatings of gros grain of the 
same color, and passementerie buttons. 

The trimming for the sleeve Fig. 2, of olive vigogne, is com- 
posed of a side-pleating of gros grain and a cuff of vigogne, 
which simulates buttoning. 


Ladies’ Boots and Shoe, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Kip Suor. This shoe has a high heel, which 
is covered with leather and ornamented with silver. The front 
is cut in bands, which are piped with light leather and trimmed 
with a bow of black satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Parent-teatuer Boot. The front of this high- 
heeled boot ie of black patent-leather, and the top is of black 
kid. The front from top to bottom is cut into bands, which 
are bound with light leather, and furnished with button-holes 
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Fig. 2.—Netrep Guirvure BorpDER For 
TIDIES, ETC. 


clasp. 

















ig. 2.—Frince For Dresses, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 





Fig. 3.—Borner ror Eco Sranp, 
‘1G. 1.—MIGNARDISE AND Point 
EMBROIDERY. 


on these work in rounds always going for- 
ward, four times alternately 6 rounds with 


blue and 4 rounds with yellow silk, and 
finally 6 rounds with blue silk. But in the 


2d—7th rounds wid- 
en 1 st. each on 
both sides, in the 
8th-17th rounds 
widen 2 st. each, 
in the 8lst—40th 
rounds narrow 2 
st. each on both 
sides, and in the 
last 6 rounds nar- 
row l st.each. For 
the widening cro- 
chet single chain 
stitches in the pre- 
ceding round before 
and after the single 
crochet, and on 
these work the 
widening st. For 
the narrowing pay 


no attention to the st. which are to be narrowed. Fold 
the crochet-work crosswise through the middle, join it 
on the sides with one round of single crochet from the 
wrong side, and set the top of the purse on the metal 


Egg Stand, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts convenient arrangement for serving eggs con- 
sists of a caster made of carved wood or metal, which 
serves to hold the egg-cups, spoons, and pepper and 
salt dishes, and an egg-holder with compartments for 
the eggs, inside of which the caster is set, the whole 
being placed on a dish covered with an embroidered 
tidy. The egg-holder is made of a piece of pasteboard 
thirty-two inches long and three inches and a half high, 


which is closed in a ring, and covered on both sides 
Fig. 1.—Ece Sranp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] with red cloth. On this ring-shaped foundation are 
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set pockets of the material on the outside and 
inside, which are designed to hold the eggs. For 
these pockets cut two pieces of suitable length 
and three inches and a half high, fold the upper 
edge on the outside half an inch wide, and trim 
it with a border made of a pinked strip of white 
cloth an inch wide and a pinked strip of red 
cloth three-quarters of an inch wide. In the 
red strip punch holes a quarter of an inch in 
size as shown by Fig. 2, and tack it on the white 
strip with long stitches of white silk. The bor- 
der is embroidered besides in point Russe and 
cross stitch with black silk. The upper edge is 
finished with silk braid a quarter of an inch 
wide. Lay the strips in box pleats on the bot- 
tom at intervals of two inches, set them on the 
ring-shaped foundation as shown by Fig. 1, and 
trim the material between two kets with a 
border worked on white cloth in the design Fig. 3. 
For this border set on red woolen mignardise 
with point Russe stitches of yellow silk, and em- 
broider the foundation with similar stitches of 
black silk. The edge of the border is finished 
with woven braid. The top and bottom of the 
egg-holder are trimmed with red worsted braid 
seven-eighths of an inch wide. 





THE PROCESSION OF THE 
FLOWERS. 


Txat fragrant harbinger of spring, 
The pink Arbutus trailing, 
Its errand quick accomplishing, 
Had died, sweet sighs exhaling ; 
The Cowslips, and the Violets too, 
Were in their beds thought sleeping, 
Though yellow caps and hoods of blue 
Were here and there caught peeping ; 
When, bowing, came young Daffodil, 
Arrayed in green and yellow; 
Next came his cousin, smart Jonquil, 
A brighter, taller fellow; 
Then Lilacs, arm in arm, you'll guess 
How fresh and fascinating, 
The younger, in her pure white dress, 
Narcissus captivating ; 
Then Honeysuckles, sweet always, 
And Woodbine, decked in corals, 
While Periwinkle, gliding, sways 
Her court train, green as laurels; 
And Peony, with face all red; 
Spireas fair, in guipure laces ; 
When pert French Pansy turned his head 
And—would you think it ?—made such faces! 
Then Gossip Bess—you may suppose, 
Her haste small grace allowing— 
She pressed the toes of Guelder Rose, 
Curled in a ball, in bowing. 
The Hyacinths, those sweet Dutch belles, 
With Tulips led the German, 

When to the Wall-flow’rs (poor mamzelles !) 
Prim Phlox did preach a sermon. 
Sweet Lily Vale wore her green cloak, 
Her sprays of pearis just showing, 

While Ragged Robin’s doubtful joke 
Set Pyrus’ cheeks a-glowing. 
The Crown Imperial, Rose Japan, 
Prince Feather, looked all orders, 
While Daisies and Ambrosia ran 
With Ivy o’er the borders. 
Sweet William was so empressé 
Trim Pink turned pure Carnation, 
When Candy Tuft did sweetly say 
To Mignonette, “ Flirtation !” 
Convolvulus in her grip false 
Held Sunflower tight as nippers ; 
And poor young Balsam could not waltz— 
He'd come in Lady Slippers. 
Here came, with Fleurs-de-lis, from France, 
The white and saintly Lilies ; 
Also Tuberose, that looks askance 
On sweet old-time Stock Gillies. 
Ah! Roses now in every dress, 
Red, yellow, white, and blushing, 
Though diff'ring each in loveliness, 
All fresh and sweet and gushing. 
Rich Harrisonia, robed in gold; 
In buff the Lady Banksia ; 
And then dear Daily’s Pink of old, 
And fragrant Moss that ranks her; 
Small Grevilie, with the pompon red; 
Lamarck, with grace so savage ; 
And Rose Lorraine, with such a head— 
For all the world a Cabbage! 
The finer Teas, in écru sheaves, 
Near Bourbons find their places: 
*Twould take the Rose of hundred leaves 
To chronicle their graces. 
The Jessamine, with starry veil, 
And Fuchsias came together ; 
Gardenia too, so calmly pale, 
Breathed sweetly o’er Scotch Heather. 
Near Star of Bethlehem appears 
The Passion Flower’s glory, 
As on her glowing breast she bears 
Of Jesus’ cross the story. 
Bignonia climbed upon the wall, 
And gave great blow of trumpets; 
Wistaria blue touched at the call 
Clematis sweet as crumpets. 
Dishevelled strayed Chrysanthemum, 
In radiant crowns bright Aster, 
While Canterbury Bell swung dumb 
As Portulacca her. 
Chapeau @ bras, Larkspur, beside 
Gay Columbine, notes taking, 
Declared that love to Mourning Bride 
Old Mariguid was making. 
How Sweet Brier caught young French Pea’s curls 
(And didn’t Scotch Broom scold her ?); 
And how his gauntlet Foxglove twirls 
*Gainst Coxcomb’s Button holder! 
Geraniums near the Roses flock ; 
Verbenas too, depend upon it; 
And, ah! old fogy Hollyhock 
Had two bees in his bonnet. 
Tall Spanish Aloe broke a lance 
With Prickly Pear, for wearing 





His spurs, unknightly, in the dance, 
Acacia’s long hair tearing. 
Snapdragon bit his lip, irate, 
And there seemed mischief growing, 
When Tiger Lily came in late, 
His pocket pistils showing. 
A drop was in Petunia’s eye; 
Had ne’er a scent, Syringa. 
Nasturtium wore his wig awry; 
The cue just tipped a finger. 
Sweet Orange Flowers proved too much 
For Citronellas fragrant, 
While shy Mimosa shrank from touch 
Of Quamoclit the vagrant. 
Hibiscus raised his ruby cup, 
More rich than any Borgia’s, 
While Zinnias sneered at the make up 
Of Dahlias, old though gorgeous, 
And to the true Forget-me-not 
Devoted Heliotropium, 
While some said brilliant Poppy’d got 
Suspicious smell of opium. 
And brightly, all too swiftly, fled 
The summer’s bright glad hours, 
When to their duties Flora sped 
These fairy, lightsome flowers— 
To crown the bride, to deck the nave, 
The prison-house to lighten, 
To bless the poor, to strew the grave, 
The sick to cheer and brighten. 
Thus, bent on mission full of love, 
Goes forth each tender blossom, 
A seed of joy all heaven-wove 
To sow in ev’ry bosom. 








KETURAH KIDDLE’S COURTSHIP. 


LUMP! clump! went Farmer Lazier’s boots 

along the brick walk leading to Mrs. Sel- 

chow’s dairy, and “ Here ye be!” he said, in his 
sharp falsetto, a minute later. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Selchow, looking up from the 
milk she was skimming. “Walk in, Brother 
Lazier.” 

Brother Lazier walked in. He was a small, 
dry man, so stiff in the joints that he progressed 
by a series of jerks suggestive of Mrs. Jarley. 
He had a dusty complexion, a miniature desert 
of Sahara on the top of his head, surrounded by 
clumps of sandy hair, and his very voice seemed 
to have dried up and cracked. 

He sat down upon a pile of empty butter fir- 
kins, with a preoccupied air, but immediately ris- 
ing, crossed the room, alternately taking a few 
steps and then stopping short, like a robin. At 
last he remarked: “ Uncommon dry spell we are 
haying.” 

Mrs. Selchow assented cordially ; and this sub- 
ject being disposed of, a silence ensued, during 
which Mr. Lazier and his green cotton umbrella 
continued to mount guard. 

“ How’s your mother ?” inquired Mrs. Selchow, 
making a skirmish toward conversation. 

“Marm’s consider’ble poorly, I expect,” replied 
her son ; “and that’s what I called ter speak about; 
that is, I meant ter say—” Here Brother Lazier 
grasped his umbrella convulsively, and paused. 
“She ain’t so young as she once were,” he re- 
sumed, “and it’s hard on her to take the heft of 
the work.” Another pause, during which our 
brother wiped his brow with a pictorial handker- 
chief illustrating scenes in the life of the Prodigal 
Son. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Selchow, foreseeing what was 
coming, and anxious to help her visitor out— 
“Yes, you need somebody there that can take 
right hold and go ahead. Your mother is getting 
on in years,as you say, and the place needs a 
younger woman éo see after it.” 

“That, now, was just what I was a-coming to,” 
responded Mr. Lazier, much gratified. “I’ve been 
a-thinking, this some time, whether or no Scripter 
wa’n’t about right, and I've come a-purpose to 
ask you if so be you’d be so good as to pick out 
some likely girl for me. You see,a young man 
like me feels kinder diffodent round amongst the 
girls,” he added, stroking his hay-colored goatee, 
which was plentifully streaked with gray. “ Not 
but what there’d be a plenty of ’em that would 
jump at the chance,” he resumed, glibly—for, the 
bars once down, Mr. Lazier felt perfectly at ease 
—‘ but, you see, there are so many I can’t make 
up my mind, and I want you to sorter tell ’em 
over, so’t I can chalk ’em off. You see, Sister 
Selchow, I want a master-hand to work. She 
must be able to hetchel round; can’t have no 
poor weakly creater. But then, you see, the 
smart kind are apt to be topping. I can’t have 
that. She mustn’t be a-trying to usurp authority 
nor nothing ; I’m particular about that. She must 
be obliging—be willing to help about the chores, 
and that ’ll save my keeping a boy. She must 
be ekernomical, and know how to live on plain 
vittle, and not be a-wanting a new caliker every 
little while. I want she should be able to make 
fust-rate butter and cheese. Mother is falling 
off a little on butter; I didn’t get as much by ten 
cents as I'd orter for that last box. And if she 
has a few hundreds in the bank, it would come 
handy, for, you know, our place has a mortgage. 
Now, you see,” he added, “I ain’t particular; but 
these ’ere few things I do insist upon.” 

“Hm,” said Mrs. Selchow, watching the milk 
as it dripped through the skimmer. ‘“ Perhaps 
Widow Voss would suit you.” 

“Number one,” said the bachelor, in a busi- 
ness‘like voice, producing a lump of chalk, with 
which he proceeded to make a mark on the dairy 
floor. ‘“ Now let’s see,” he went on, assuming a 
judicial air, “ Widder Voss is as spry as a cricket 
—good-tempered too; but then I never took much 
stock in widders, and I’m a little skittish of ’em. 
They’re always a-throwin’ of it in your face how 
that you ain’t a-doin’ so well by ’em as their first 
husband did. I guess we’ll cross her out ;” and he 
stooped to draw a line across the mark which 
represented the unfortunate widow. 

“ Miranda Brown,” suggested the mentor. 





“ Mirandy is a good girl; she’d make a fust-rate 
of a wife; but there’s her father, being took 
down with paralysis so, he’s liable to live for 
years. That spiles her ;” and another cross de- 
cided the destiny of Miranda. 

“Jane Tucker,” prompted the indefatigable 
Mrs. Selchow. 

“ Number three,” asserted the prospective lov- 
er. “Jane is a’most too ready. I mistrust she’s 
been a-lookin’ out for this chance for some time; 
she’s asked after marm’s rheumatism twice now 
within a week, and I make no doubt she’s all pre- 
pared to step in. I won't have a woman that 
don’t wait to be asked,” said Mr. Lazier, decided- 
ly, as he cancelled Jane’s hopes. 

“ Well, now, there’s Keturah Kiddle,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Selchow, running her finger around the 
edge of the pan to loosen the cream. “She's 
good as gold, and neat as a pin. There ain’t a 
better housekeeper in town, and she can sing 
like a lark, and hasn’t any incumbrances either.” 

“ And they do say she has a pretty little sum in 
the bank, too; but then she is oncommon hum. 
bly,” objected Mr. L., rubbing his nose reflectively 
with the handle of his umbrella. 

“Handsome is that handsome does,” returned 
Mrs. Selchow. “Keturah has a great deal of 
sound good sense, and her butter took the prize 
at cattle show last fall.” 

“Well, here she goes—number four,” reluctant- 
ly admitted Mr. Lazier. “I’m a great mind I'll 
go and see her—if it wa’n’t for her bein’ so pro- 
digious plain-featured. Well, I’m gretly obliged to 
you, Sister Selchow, and I'll do as much for you 
some time,” said the bachelor, with an innocence 
which upset Sister Selchow’s gravity, and with it 
the pan of skim-milk which she was emptying 
into the pigs’ pail. The unconscious author of the 
mishap was already ambling peacefully through 
the Selchow garden, bright with phlox and pop- 
pies, with a rear-guard of melons and cucumbers. 

“Hezekiah Lazier!” said his mother, a few 
hours later, “I do declar’ for’t, if you ain’t a- 
growin’ deef! I’ve blowed the horn e’ena’most 
times enough to bring down the walls o’ Jericho, 
and here ye be out behind the house all the 
while !” 

“Sho, now,” protested her son; “I concluded 
you forgot to blow the horn. I was a-calculatin’ 
whether or no ’twas best to buy another cow,” 
he added, in an explanatory tone. 

“T don’t see but we shall have to, if you keep 
on at this rate: here ye be a-helpin’ yourself to 
butter again when you've got three pieces on your 
plate a’ready,” remarked the old lady. 

“Tve a gret mind—I’ll go and see her this 
afternoon—the cow, I mean,” hastily added Hez- 
ekiah, putting salt in his tea. 

“It’s right on the road to Jones’s,” mused the 
same individual, after dinner, as he leaned pen- 
sively over the pig-pen chewing a straw. “It 
wouldn’t hender much, as I know of, and jest 
now I may ketch her unaware. Wa’al, anyhow 
I can call, and if I don’t conclude to take her, 
I'll go on and see Jones’s cow, so ’twon’t be wast- 
ing time.” 

Half an hour later Farmer Lazier and his green 
cotton umbrella might have been seen wending 
their way along the road. 

“Tm e’ena’most a mind not to stop to-day,” 
murmured Mr. Lazier, as he caught sight of the 
white cottage with its porch covered by morning- 
glories.- “I don’t know as I’m afraid to go in— 
I don’t know as I be,” he pursued, wiping his 
face with the Prodigal Son. 

While he was deciding this question, a burst of 
song floated out through the open window. It 
was an old-fashioned hymn ; the words were home- 
ly, the tune was commonplace ; but the soul of the 
woman who sang seemed to fill and overflow both 
song and words. Unconsciously the listener drew 
nearer ; before he knew it he had passed up the 
little walk bordered by verbenas and clove-pinks, 
and reached the dazzling row of milk-pans set to 
dry upon the porch. 

“Tl ketch her unaware,” repeated the bach- 
elor, with a triumphant chuckle. But alas for 
his precautions! his green cotton umbrella slid 
out of his hand, and, with a crash worthy of one 
of Jove’s thunder-bolts, knocked down the whole 
row of pans. 

“ Why, Mr. Lazier, how do you do?” said Miss 
Kiddle, coming to the door to send away Mr. 
Jones’s dog, as she supposed, and looking some- 
what surprised to find the intruder of a different 
order. 

“Yes, it is an uncommon dry spell,” remarked 
the visitor, absently. 

The kitchen had not a suspicion of dirt any 
where, the dinner dishes appeared to have been 
washed ages ago, the stove shone like a star of 
the first magnitude, and Miss Kiddle herself wore 
the most immaculate of calicoes and white collars. 
She was plain, but her face was full of character 
and goodness, which even Mr. Lazier could not 
help feeling, and his small soul seemed to shrink, 
as he looked at her, till it almost rattled within 
him. 

“ What charming weather we are having!” said 
the hostess. j 

“ Yes—good for punkins,” admitted our util- 
itarian friend. 

“How is your mother now?” asked Miss Ke- 
turah, trying to keep the conversational ball roll- 
in 


S She means business, sure enough,” thought 
the bachelor, with internal consternation. 

“She ain’t so young as she once were,” he an- 
swered aloud ; after which remarkable announce- 
ment he relapsed into silence. He was surmising 
what Mr. Kiddle was worth when he died, and 
calculating how much, at an interest of seven per 
cent., it would amount to by this time. 

Miss Keturah attempted to insert another con- 
versational wedge. “ Mr. Lazier,” she began, “are 
you calculating”—Mr. Lazier gave a guilty start— 
“are you calculating to raise many melons this 
year?” 

“No,” said the farmer, looking much relieved. 





“Melons are going to be a rather slim crop this 
year, so far as I know.” 

“T have a few vines, but they haven’t done 
much,” pursued Miss Kiddle. “I find it trouble- 
some to get a man to do my planting when it 
ought to be done, they are all so driven right in 
planting-time.” 

“There!” thought Mr. Lazier, feeling in his 
pocket for the Prodigal Son; “she means that 
for a hint—women are so suspicious.” 

“Tve let my land out at shares this year,” 
went on the unconscious Keturah. “ Mr. Jones 
has taken the garden, and I have all the vegeta- 
bles I can use.” 

Our wary friend felt that it was high time for 
an explanation. 

“T was just a-going by to look at Jones’s cow, 
and I thought I'd stop in a spell and see you too, 
and I guess I must be getting along now.” 

“Tt’s lucky none of the neighbors happen to 
be going by,” he thought as he walked out of 
Miss Keturah’s door-yard, ignorant that at that 
very instant Cornelius Jones, Jun., was sweeping 
the horizon with a spy-glass from his father’s 
barn window. “ Well, it’s plain to be seen she’s 
all ready to jump at the chance,” soliloquized 
Mr. Lazier. “I believe she would have made me 
a proposal herself if I’d staid there five minutes 
longer. It’s lucky I got away when I did, for I 
should hate to tell her it was on account of her 
looks. But it won’t do; she’s too plain-favored. 
It’s hard on her, though; it’s evident her mind 
is sot on me. Howsomever, I don’t know as I’m 
beholden to make such a sacrifice of my feelings.” 

He reached this conclusion and Mr. Jones’s 
barn-yard simultaneously. The only visible oc- 
cupant was a bantam rooster, which crowed val- 
iantly at Mr. Lazier’s approach, to whose over- 
wrought imagination he seemed to be saying, 
“ Ke-tw-u-rah!” The farmer threw a stick at the 
fowl, but, adroitly dodging it, he reiterated, “ Ke- 
tu-u-rah !” 

“T'll Keturah you!” exclaimed aloud the irate 
bachelor, seizing a milking-stool. But barn-yards 
furnish footing as treacherous as the polished 
floors of palaces, and Mr. Lazier found himself 
on his knees in an emerald-hued pool, while the 
rooster, perched upon the gate, triumphantly pro- 
claimed, “ Ke-tu-u-ra-ah !” 

There was a sort of smothered explosion some- 
where overhead in the barn, but Hezekiah was too 
busy with his own meditations—which were not 
so pious as his attitude—to heed any thing else. 

“T swan!” he ejaculated, which peculiar ex- 
pression might have been suggested by his aquat- 
ic adventure. He was hastening from the scene 
of his misfortune, but, as he turned the corner, 
ran plump into Mr. Jones, who exclaimed, “ Hel- 
lo, Lazier !—come to see her, eh?” Mr. Lazier’s 
intellect, never over-robust, was becoming decided- 
ly confused. He stammered, “Well, I've just 
come from—that is, ’'ve been to see—” 

“ Ke-tu-u-rah !” added the bantam, helping him 
out. Mr. Lazier turned very red, and looked first 
at the milking-stool and then at the splashes on 
his pants. 

“ Co-boss ! co-boss ! co-boss !” called Mr. Jones, 
opening the gate which led into the lane. Pres- 
ently a griddle-cake-colored Alderney made her 
appearance, and walked solemnly toward the two 
men. 

Mr. Lazier proceeded to punch her ribs in a 
scientific manner. “How many quarts does she 
give, now?” he inquired. “ Not much of a milk- 
er, judge. Alderneys never are,” he added, with 
the scornful air of indifference which becomes 
the experienced buyer. 

“She’s a first-class milker, Sir,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Eight quarts a day, or you may have her for 
nothing. Then, you know, an Alderney’s milk is 
half cream, anyway; so if you want her for but- 
ter-making, she’ll be worth more to you than one 
that gives more that isn’t so rich. Why, we never 
put any carrots in her butter in the winter—just 
as yellow in January as June. Why, Sir, her 
butter took the prize at cattle show.” 

“So Mrs. Selchow said,” rejoined Mr. Lazier, 
whose mind had slightly wandered. 

“ Mrs. Selchow !” repeated Mr. Jones, in some 
surprise, for he was conscious that his last state- 
ment had been fabricated for the occasion. “‘ What 
does she know about the cow ?” 

“Cow ?—oh no! I meant—that is, I must have 
been thinking of something else,’ blundered Mr. 
Lazier, looking uneasily at the bantam, which 

“Never flitting, never flitting, 
Still was sitting, still was sitting, 
Just above” 
the barn-yard gate. 

“ Now, Sir, you know what she is worth. She 
is worth more than the value of the money, you 
can see yourself. You can’t do any detier than 
to take her. Of course it don’t make any differ- 
ence to me, but if you know a good chance when 
you see it, if you know what’s for your own in- 
terest, you’ll take her, and she’ll never disappoint 
you.” 

” “Jf she wa’n’t so humbly,” murmured Mr. La- 
zier, absently, for, by this time, “his eyes were 
with his heart, and that was far away.” 

“Hey! what are you talking about?’ asked 
Jones. 

“ Ke-tu-rah !”’ cried a voice overhead, in imita- 
tion of the bantam. ‘“ Ke-tu-rah Kiddle !” 

There was no possibility of mistake this time, 
it was Keturah Kiddle and nothing else, and it 
certainly was not the bantam. The shipwrecked 
adventurers in the enchanted island of Prospero 
were not more distraught by the strange noises 
of that isle than was Mr. Lazier by this aerial 
voice. He dashed wildly out of the barn-yard, with 
Mr. Jones’s dog Towzer in hot pursuit. 

“ Hezekiah,” said Mrs. Lazier, at supper, “I'd 
as lieves you’d go down to the corners and get 
me some molasses and a cod-fish to-night.” 

“Wa’al,” said Mr. Lazier; and half an hour 
later his green chariot and one-eyed horse drew 
up before that institution known as “the store.” 
The chronic group of loungers which were form- 
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ing a sort of fence around Cornelius Jones, Jun., 
could not have drawn on more funereal counte- 
nances when Mr. Lazier entered if he had been a 
sarcophagus; and the silence was unbroken un- 
til he asked for his molasses. 

Young Jones sauntered carelessly up to a keg 
of butter which stood upon the counter. 

“*K. K.’? Whose butter is this ?” he asked. 

“That butter,” said the store-keeper, cough- 
ing, “was made by Miss Kiddle.” 

“Kiddle? What! the one that lives on the 
cross-roads, over our way?” inquired Cornelius, 
gravely. 

Mr. Lazier began to regard a string of button- 
moulds with deep interest. 

“Well, now,” resumed Cornelius, “I heard 
somebody say that she got more for her butter 
than any body else in town, and her cows are not 
Alderney either. By-the-way,” addressing the 
audience in a general way, “they do say Miss 
Kiddle’s father left her about two thousand dol- 
lars. If I was a marrying man, now, I don’t know 
but what I’d try my luck. Don’t know but what 
I shall as it is. I want a wife that is smart 
enough to support me, and Keturah could make 
a handsome living if she was tied up in a meal- 
bag. When I was mowing our west lot I used to 
go by her house every morning about five o’clock, 
and I declare if she wasn’t out =" in the 
garden, with all her milk-pans drying. I believe 
she makes her bed before she gets up, and wash- 
es her dishes before breakfast.” 

Mr. Lazier never thought of the cod-fish till he 
was half way home. As the horse turned into 
the door-yard and stopped in front of the dilapi- 
dated barn, his master’s meditation came to a 
sudden end, and he exclaimed, “I’ve got it!” 
Scrambling out of the buggy, without stopping 
to unharness, he rushed toward the barn, umbrel- 
la in hand. “If it falls over toward the calves’ 
stable, I'll do it,” he said, placing the green cot- 
ton oracle tip downward upon the floor. He let 
go of it with a trembling hand. It toppled over 
and fell with a decisive thud upon the very thresh- 
old of the calves’ stable. 

“I’m a-going down to the store to-night to get 
your cod-fish, marm,” said Hezekiah, on the fol- 
lowing evening. “I'll get my fish on the way,” 
he thought, “so’s to make sure of it.” 

While Mr. Lazier was haggling over the price 
of his fish, for, like Mrs. Gilpin, “although on 
pleasure bent,” he “ had a frugal mind,” he heard 
a remark which arrested his attention. 

A young Atlas who was supporting the door- 
way asked, in an unnecessarily loud voice: ‘ Do 
you calkerlate that Jones junior and Keturah 
Kiddle will conclude to make a match on’t ?” 

“ Wa’al, it sounded that way, from what Jones 
said here the other night. Pretty good haul for 
him,” responded one of a couple of caryatides 
who were holding up the posts of the piazza. 

Mr. Lazier pricked up his ears like a war-horse. 
He grasped his umbrella, and the touch of that 
oracle of his destiny seemed to inspire him. 

“T can tell you as much about it, I s’pose, as 
any man,” he said; “and I can tell you they ain’t 
a-going to make a match on’t, nor nothing like it. 
I calkerlate to marry her myself. She ain’t so 
handsome as some, but I can overlook such 
things. You tell young Jones ‘there’s many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the lip;’” and the pros- 
pective bridegroom walked away, with lightning 
in his eye and the cod-fish under his arm. 

As soon as he caught sight of Miss Kiddle’s 
cottage his pace slackened. “It’s too late to 
back down now,” he soliloquized; “I’ve let the 
cat out of the bag. If she wa’n’t so— Wa’al, 
she'll appreciate what it is to get a well-favored 
man more than if she was one of the handsome 
kind herself. It would be a drefful disappoint- 
ment to her if I should fail her at this p’int;” 
and Mr. Lazier walked up to the door feeling like 
the good Samaritan, and entirely unconscious of 
the incongruity of the cod-fish. 

Miss Keturah was at that moment putting on 
her shawl to go to class-meeting, and met her 
suitor on the threshold. 

“Miss Kiddle,” he began, impressively, “I’ve 
come to”—he had nearly said, “tell you some 
good news”—“ I’ve come to see you on business. 
I’m a man of few words, so I come to the p’int at 
once. I won’t detain you long”—speaking very 
fast, lest his mind should change. “I’ve heard 
such good reports of you that, thinking of it over, 
I’ve come to the conclusion that I couldn’t find a 
woman better calkerlated to suit me than you.” 

Miss Keturah looked as if a meteoric stone 
had fallen at her feet. “Why, Mr. Lazier,” she 
said, “this is really very unexpected. I—” 

“Oh, of course it’s natural you should be flus- 
trated at first. I oughter have broke it to you 
more gradual; but you needn’t try to put it into 
words. No matter if you don’t know what to 
say,.we’ve got an understanding now, and that’s 
enough,” interrupted the lover. 

“Oh, as to knowing what to say, I know just 
as well to-night as I ever shall, and I’m obliged 
to you for your consideration, Mr. Lazier, but I 
really must decline your proposal ;” and Miss 
Kiddle pinned her shawl more closely around 
her, as if no more remained to be said. 

“Now you know you don’t mean it,” remon- 
strated her admirer. ‘I know women: they al- 
ways say no when they mean yes.” 

“ But I mean no,” said the cruel Keturah. 

“You don’t know your mind,” persisted Mr. L. 

“Yes, I do,” said Miss Kiddle, firmly ; “and I 


know it won’t change about this matter. I am 
in earnest.” : : 
“Oh, now don’t! You can’t mean it. You 


don’t know what you’re a-doing,” cried the re- 
jected suitor, in consternation. “Don’t say no. 
I’d sot my mind on you from the first. You are 
just the one for me. You're just right in every 
way. I can’t never find your equal,” cried Mr. 
Lazier, his blessings brightening as they seemed 
about to take their flight. He tried to wipe his 
eyes on the cod-fish, under the delusion that it 
was the Prodigal Son, 








“T am sorry to cause you any unhappiness ; 
but I have several reasons, any one of which I 
consider sufficient,” said Miss Kiddle. 

“ What be they ?” entreated the bachelor, with 
a vague suspicion of Jones floating through his 
mind. 

The hard-hearted Keturah hesitated. 
rather not give them,” she said at last. 

“T insist on hearing one of ’em,” persisted 
Hezekiah, thinking, “She can’t have any objec- 
tion to me.” 

“Well, I suppose you will consider the one I 
am going to give as one which no sensible per- 
son would be influenced by, and will call it ‘a 
woman’s reason,’ but the fact is, Mr. Lazier, you 
are really too homely. I am not at all handsome 
myself, and I consider that one plain-looking per- 
son in a family is enough, Good-night.” 


“T would 


Mr. Lazier is still a bachelor, and to this day 
dreads to go to the store, where he is liable to be 
reminded that “there’s many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip;” but Keturah Kiddle has lately 
married a well-to-do mill-owner, and lives in a 
manufacturing town, where she evolves mission 
classes, sewing schools, and temperance clubs to 
her heart’s content, and I am told that her hus- 
band is not only an excellent “ provider,” but a 
remarkably fine-looking man. 





Coiffures of Ribbon and Flowers, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 280. 

Fig. 1.—For this coiffure cut of black stiff lace one 

iece seven-eighths of an inch wide and eight inches 
and a half long, wire it, and cover it with black velvet. 
On this foundation arrange loops of pale blue gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide, and in the middle fasten 
a pink rose with bronze velvet leaves, as shown by the 
illustration, 
. Fig. 2.—For the foundation of this coiffure cut of 
black stiff lace one piece seven-eighths of an inch 
wide and sixteen inches and a half long, which is 
wired and covered with black satin. Lay this piece in 
a three-cornered pleat an inch and a half from the 
middle on each side. On this foundation arrange 
loops of olive green satin ribbon two inches and a 
halt wide, with pale blue satin face, and forget-me- 
nots and marsh-marigolds, 


Lady’s Purse.—Crochet, Button-hole, and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. + 
See illustration on page 231. 


Tas purse consists of two medallions of brown 
leather, which are embroidered in satin stitch and 
edged with button-hole stitching. These medallions 
are joined with a crocheted part worked with brown 
saddier’s silk. On the top is set a steel clasp furnished 
with a small chain and a belt hook, The crochet-work 
is done crosswise in rounds going back and forth, and 
at the bottom is worked in one piece for both halves, 
while for the top each half is worked separately, but 
in connection with the bottom. Begin with a founda- 
tion of 20 ch. (chain stitch), and on these work as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Pass over the next st. (stitch), 9 sc. 
(single crochet) on the next 9 st., 4 sc. on the follow- 
ing st., 9 ec. on the next 9 st. 2d round.—1 ch., 22 sc. 
on the back veins of the 22 sc. in the preceding round. 
8d round.— ch., 1 sc. on the second following st. in 
the preceding round, * 5 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth fol- 
low: ng st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following st. repeat 
once from * ; then 5 ch., 1 ac. on the fou following 
st., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st. 4th round. 
—1l ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the 
—— round, five times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch.; then 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 8 ch. 5th round.—1 ch.,9 sc. on 
the following 9 st. in the preceding round, 4 sc. on the 
next st., 9 sc. on the following 9 st. Repeat 15 times 
the 2d-5th rounds, which completes the closed portion 
of the purse. In connection therewith work for one- 
half of the purse, as follows: * 1 cb.,11 sc. on the 
back veins of the next 11 st., turn the work, three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following st. ; 
then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st., turn the 
work, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch., three 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5 ch., turn the work, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the first of these, 
10 sc. on the following 10 st., and repeat six times 
from *. Close the last 10 sc. from the wrong side in 
a ring with the corresponding foundation st. by means 
of a round of single crochet. For the other half work 
on the free foundation st. a part similar to that before 
described, and join the last 10 st. with the free st. of 
the last round of the lower part in the same manner 
as in the first half. Join the embroidered medallions 
with the crochet part as shown by the illustration, 
and furnish the purse with the metal clasp. 








Ladies’ Wrappings and Dresses, 
, Fi -3. 
See illustration on page 284. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Ficau Mantie, DoUBLE-BREASTED 
Vest Basque, Festoonep Over-SkirtT, AND SHorT 
Rounp Skirt (wir Cor Paper Parrern). This 
tasteful costume combines many of the new fea- 
tures of French dresses imported for spring and 
summer suits. It is composed of a basque and 
over-skirt of creamy white French bunting, with 
a vest and lower skirt of Pompadour foulard that 
has a black ground strewn with rose and green 
figures ; the fichu mantle is of black silk, or Sicili- 
enne, or camel’s-hair, trimmed with fringe. With- 
out the mantle this suit is a graceful and youthful 
dress for the house ; the fichu mantle completes 
it for the street. This mantle is also suitable 
to wear with other costumes. The double-breast- 
ed basque, with the vest showing only at the top 
and bottom, and its jabot of Breton lace, is one 
of Worth’s stylish designs. The new over-skirt 
has a short, much-wrinkled apron, with graceful 
revers that are quite full on the hips, giving the 
panier effect; the back is quite long. In many 
French dresses this over-skirt is made on the 
lower skirt, and cambric is used beneath it in- 
stead of the silk of the lower skirt. The short 
round skirt pattern is used for the lower skirt, 
and is trimmed with a very deep pleating laid in 
the small side pleats called religieuse pleating. 
In the picture small fans of silk are sewed in 
near the foot. 

This model is a good design for stylish cos- 
tumes of grenadine, of silk, foulard, camel’s-hair, 
or French bunting; also for gay little dresses of 
wash goods that ladies make at home of mummy 
cloth, satteen, lawn, or white muslin. This toi- 
lette is more effective when two or three materi- 
als of contrasting colors are used, but it may also 
be made up entirely of one fabric, especially in 
cotton goods. The illustrations show the suit 
with and without the mantle. 

Fig. 2.—Pompapour Basque anD TrimMeD FULt- 





TRAINED Sxret (witn Cur Paper Patrern). This 
beautiful dress is a Parisian model for full-dress 
toilettes for afternoon receptions, dinners, or even- 
ing parties. The material is salmon pink faille, 
trimmed with satin and with richly colored em- 
broidery done on tulle. The Pompadour basque 
is of very simple shape, and depends upon its fine 
fit for its beauty. The front and side gores of 
the skirt are draped at the top with a short apron 
of salmon pink satin, and are trimmed below with 
embroidery and thick pleatings and ruches of 
satin and silk. The back breadths form the bouf- 
fant train with its trimmed revers sides. This is 
an excellent model for dressy toilettes of black 
silk, black grenadine, or black satin, as well as 
for such delicate colors as that of the dress illus- 
trated. Black silk dresses made in this way have 
a satin apron and elaborate jet trimming where 
the embroidery appears. Black figured grena- 
dines in this style are sometimes made over col- 
ored silk, such as salmon, cream, cardinal, pink, 
or pale blue, and are trimmed with black lace and 
beaded passementerie. Very rich black satin toi- 
lettes have flounces of white lace arranged across 
the front breadths and down the trained sides. 
Great bows of poppy red satin or of cream-color 
are set amid the lace flounces. 

Each pattern is accompanied by a full printed 
description of the manner of putting together, and 
of the quantity of material required. 





JAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE introduction of the sewing-machiue has 

by no means done away with the necessity 
of a knowledge of plain sewing by hand. Be- 
nevolent ladies who are connected with indus- 
trial and mission schools, who give aid to poor 
and distressed families, and extend in various 
ways a helping hand to women and girls, speak 
from experience and observation when they say 
that they find an increasing ignorance of the use 
of the needle, which is leading to ‘poverty, 
idleness, and rags.’’ Efforts to assist the poor 
are hampered by their inability to sew properly. 
Repairing of garments—a very important mat- 
ter-—must be done mainly by hand, and, as is 
well known, all work for the sewing-machine 
must be neatly and carefully prepared by hand. 
A petition has been recently presented to the 
Board of Education in this city requesting the 
restoration of plain sewing as a branch in the 
course of instruction in the public schools. 
This petition is signed by about five hundred 
ladies of the highest social standing, whose 
opinion on this subject is founded on mature 
experience and long observation. 

t may be mentioned in this connection that 
not long ago there was an exhibition of the use- 
ful art of sewing in the Winthrop School, Bos- 
ton, in which city the experiment of teaching 
plain sewing in the public schools has been 
most successful. It was a curious sight—hun- 
dreds of girls engaged at the same time in fit- 
ting linings to dresses, or in some similar task 
requiring skill. There were on exhibition 166 
finished garments, among them a pair of panta- 
loons made by a girl of eleven, a boy’s suit made 
by a girl of thirteen, and one smart pupil of 
thirteen had completed thirty-five garments dur- 
ing the sewing hours of the year. The time al- 
lotted to sewing is two hours every week. 





About one-third of the population of Chicago 
are Germans. 





Repeated shocks of electricity are said to re- 
vive a person dying from an overdose of chloro- 
form. If this be true, it should be known and 
remembered. 





At the recent sale of the ‘*Spencer Collec- 
tion” of paintings, Schreyer’s ‘‘ Winter Travel” 
poo $4500; ‘‘ Blindman’s-Buff,” by Diaz, 

900; Madrago’s “ Entrance to a Spanish 
Church,” $5350; and Géréme’s ‘“ Keeper of the 
Hounds,” $6000. The total amount realized by 
the whole sale was $82,430. 





From afar—Dunedin, New Zealand—come ac- 
counts of a terrible explosion of fire-damp in the 
Kaitangata coal mine. Thirty-five men and one 
boy were in the mine, and all were killed. About 
one hundred children are made fatherless by this 
accident. The lamentations of women and chil- 
dren, as the dead men were brought out one by 
one from the mine, were heart-rending. The 
Auckland Star gives the sad details. 





It is expected that the proposed Coffee-house 
for Convalescents, in Twenty-sixth Street, op- 
posite Bellevue Hospital, will cost about $15,000; 
and as the ladies of the Bible and Fruit Mission 
have recently received $9000—a gift, we learn, 
from a resident of New York—this sum makes 
it expedient to carry on the work of building as 
rapidly as possible. The ground-floor will be 
divided into two eating-rooms, a kitchen, and a 
room for the manager of the mission; on the 
second floor there will be a reading-room, and a 
large hall in which lectures and religious serv- 
ices can be held; and the upper story will be 
devoted to small lodging-rooms. The manager’s 
room will also be used as the station for the 
receipt and distribution of fruit, flowers, and 
jellies. 





The catalogue of the present exhibition—which 
is the fifty-fourth—of the National Academy of 
Design contains 615 numbers, which inclade 
oil-paintings, water-colors, drawings in crayons, 
—— of wood-engraving, and sculpture. 

he display is unusually varied, and is generally 
regarded as of more than average excellence. 
The pictures, however, have been placed upon 
the walls with much manifest crowding and 
many disadvantages of position; yet more than 
300 pictures were rejected, many of which were 
acknowledged worthy of a good place. It has 
been suggested that there should be two exhi- 
bitions each year, to meet the wants of artists 
and of the public, since the present building 
has inadequate accommodations for all worthy 
pictures offered. Moreover, it is believed that 
a fall exhibition would be specially favorable to 
the sale of pictures. 





page about 950 specimens of the canine 
race, collected together on exhibition, it would 


be difficult even to mention the remarkable 





ones; but doubtless the third bench show, un- 
der the direction of the Westminster Kennel 
Club, in Gilmore’s Garden, is the finest display 
of the kind ever made in the United States, 
Great crowds paid their respects to the animals, 
admiration being variously bestowed upon the 
fine deer-hound, valued at $10,000, the tiny pug, 
valued at the same price, and the hundreds no 
less remarkable, except for the money value 
placed upon them, which occupied the long 
rows of nicely fitted kennels. 

The following humorous announcement, made 
in one of our daily journals, may be read with 
amusement: 


“With high-blooded setters despising their betters, 
with deer-hounds and pointers, greyhounds, limber- 

inters, Italian, tall Spanish, Malay, dappled Danish, 

lack poodles (the Canische), with terriers and beagles. 
a beak like an eagle’s, with cockers and collies, an 
mastiffs and Clumbers, Dan Dinmonts and Dollies, and 
pugs in great numbers, the Skye and the Scotch, the 

ing Charles and the Dutch, the pure Ponce de Leon, 
above the plebeian, tucked up in glass cases, in dainty 
condition, and tricked out with laces, the haughty pa- 
trician, with snarling and howling, and snapping and 
growling, with bench after bench in unhappy array, 
the dog show at Gilmore’s will open to-day.” 





On April 9 about 1250 boxes of strawberries 
arrived in the New York market from Charles- 
ton. They were brought in refrigerators, and 
prices ranged from forty to sixty cents a box. 





Among the interesting questions under dis- 
cussion at present are: Shall we have a great 
World’s Fair in New York? when shall it be 
held? and what site shall be selected for the 
buildings ? 





A flagon of red wine was found in clearing 
away the débris in the vicinity of Temple Bur. 
It is supposed to date back as far as 1719. 





An exchange says that a lady wishes to be 
heard on the subject of ‘‘small coins.” She 
says: “I wish you would tell the government 
that we ladies think the three-cent coins are a 
nuisance. I never give a ten-cent piece to a car- 
conductor without getting a miserable little 
three-cent piece and two pennies in change. 
The little silver three-cent piece I lose, and the 
nickel three-cent piece I am apt to mistake for 
a dime unless 1 have on my glasses. What are 
they for, anyway? Five, two, and one cent 
pieces are the only small coins that ought to be 
tolerated. Tell the government that the ladies 
are down on the three-cent piece, and want it 
abolished.’’ If the lady, whoever she may be, 
will circulate a petition to the government upon 
this subject, it will not be difficult to obtain sig- 
natures. One-dollar gold pieces should be added 
to the list of abolished coius. 





During the Great Plague in London in 1664-65, 
when over 68,000 persons fell victims to this ter- 
rible pestilence, tires were kept burning con- 
stantly for the purpose of purifying the air, but 
it was thought that the infection was never ef- 
fectually destroyed uutil the great fire of 1666. 





The Householders’ Association of Berlin, Ger- 
many—a co-operative society—protects itself 
from adulterated articles by employing a skillful 
chemist in its laboratory to analyze the articles 
which it buys for sale. Thus their quality can 
be guaranteed, and purchasers feel confidence 
that the Association offers for sale just what it 
pretends to do. 





A cat tale, told by the Sutro (Nevada) Inde: 
pendent: A cat which was chased into the Sutro 
Tunnel by a dog the other day, turned and look- 
ed back after running 1500 feet into the dark- 
ness, and the light of its eyes was distinctly seen 
by a number of men at the mouth of the tunnel. 


In 1828-29 a military cordon was established 
along the Russian frontier to prevent the in- 
gress of the plague. One line, 400 miles long, 
was established along the course of the river 
Pruth, and another along the Dniester for a 
much greater distance. No one was allowed to 
pass from the infected district, for both infantry 
and mounted cavalry were constantly patrol- 
ling, and there was also an inner line of soldiers 
on the alert along the whole course of the riv- 
ers. A vast number of Russian soldiers were 
occupied several months in carrying out these 
precautions, but the result was that the plague 
did not cross from Moldavia into Russia. 





The enthusiasm amid which the Mapleson 
Opera Troupe closed their farewell performance 
in this country was something remarkable, and 
the scenes witnessed in the Academy of Music 
can not easily be described. An early hour— 
12.30 o’clock—had been fixed for the matinée 
performance of La Sonnambula, as Madame Ger- 
ster’s benefit, for the members of the company 
were to embark for Liverpool the same after- 
noon. By ten o’clock the crowd began to gath- 
er about the Academy. As the hour for open- 
ing the doors approached—but we can not do 
better than to quote from a racy account given 
in the New York Times; ‘*‘ At 11.45 o'clock, 
within the dimly lighted lobbies of the Academy, 
the ushers and other attendants were listlessly 
lounging. Before the middle double door stood 
a burly policeman and adoor-keeper. The door- 
keeper looked at his watch, and then thought- 
seny drew back the bolt of the door; then he 
did what he could to collect the tickets, with 
a puzzled smile upon his face the while; the 
roundsman disappeared, and has not since been 
found; in an instant the inner lobby was jammed, 
and streams of rustling silk were flowing down 
the aisles of the auditorium, where the ushers, 
no longer listless, were briskly thumping down 
the chairs and examining checks.’’ The house 
was quickly packed from parquet to the top- 
most tier of the upper gallery. The perform- 
ance was what might be expected; and when 
at the close the curtain fell, the audience with 
one accord rose to their feet, except, of course, 
the many who had been standing all the while. 
Then three thousand or more handkerchiefs 
were violently waved, amid the most enthusias- 
tic cries of “‘ Brava!’’ Suffice it to say that Ma- 
dame Gerster, with other favorite singers, was 
recalled half a dozen times at least, amid wild 
applause and showers of flowers ; and then, when 
the lights were lowered, the crowd patiently 
waited in the street for the appearance of the 
popular prima donna, and accorded to her an- 
other hearty, spontaneous expression of appre- 
ciative regard. 
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Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ WRAPPINGS AND DRESSES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—[Szz Pace 283.] 


Round Skirt (witout Ficuv).—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 3.—Dovsie-BREASTED Vest Basgur, Festoonep Over-Skirt, AND SHort 


FULL-TRAINED SKIgtT. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 3, Fichu Mantle, Double-breasted Vest Basque, Festooned Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, and Fig. 2, i Basque and Trimmed Full-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, 


Fig. 2.—Pompapour Basque axnp TRIMMED 


-Fig.i1.—Ficuv Mantie, Dovsie-sreastep Vest Basque, Festoonep OvER- 
Skirt, anp SHort Rounp Sxirt.—{See Fig. 3.] 





Cents for each complete Suit.) 
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May 3, 1879.] 








MADAME PATTERSON BONAPARTE.—From a Patsting Mave un 1815. 


ELIZABETH PATTERSON 
BONAPARTE. 

TPHE last noteworthy contemporary of Napo- 

leon the Great has lately passed away with 
his sister-in-law, Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte, 
who ended her eventful life at Baltimore, April 
4, at the advanced age of ninety-four. History 
records few more romantic stories than that of 
this lady, who mounted the steps of a throne 


—————— 
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only to see herself flung down disdainfully by the 
haughty occupant thereof; and assuredly repub- 
licanism never suffered a more flagrant affront 
than when the First Consul of France refused to 
acknowledge the legality of his brother’s mar- 
riage with an American citizen, that had been 
celebrated in conformity with the laws of the 
land, according to the strictest formalities, and 
in the presence of the highest dignitaries of 
church and state. 
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JEROME BONAPARTE, 


There is something melancholy in the sunder- 
ing of the last link which binds the present gen- 
eration with the remote past. It seems like a far- 
off, half-mythical story, when we are told that the 
old lady whose name has so long been familiar 
to our ears, and who has just died in an obscure 
boarding-house, was already in 1803, at the be- 
ginning of this century, which is verging toward 
its close, a blooming girl of eighteen, the reigning 
belle of Baltimore, and daughter of a prominent 





BAVENO, ON THE LAKE MAGGIORE.—[Sexz Pace 286.] 





merchant of that city. Beautiful, rich, witty, ac- 
complished, and with rarely fascinating manners, 
she might well have been deemed a fitting match 
for the highest. At the house of Samuel Chase, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, she met the handsome but weak Prince Je 
rome, the youngest brother of the first Napoleon, 
then in command of a French frigate that had 
taken refuge from its pursuers in New York Bay 
He fell in love with her at first sight, pressed his 
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suit despite her father’s opposition, and was mar- 
ried to her on Christmas-eve, 1803, by Bishop 
Carroll, of the Roman Catholic diocese of Balti- 
more, the marriage contract having been careful- 
ly drawn up by Mr. Dallas, afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury, and witnessed by the Mayor of Bal- 
timore and various notable personages, including 
French officials. 

For a brief period the happy pair enjoyed hal- 
cyon days. The honey-moon was spent in Wash- 
ington, where the bride met with universal ad- 
miration. Their joy was rudely broken by an 
angry message from the First Consul. He utter- 
ly refused to recognize the marriage. Jerome 
was ordered to return at once. As for the young 
person with whom he had connected himself, Miss 
Patterson, she was on no account to be permitted 
to land on French territory. Nevertheless, they 
set sail together, March 11, 1805, in one of Mr. 
Patterson’s ships, Jerome vowing that he would 
never forsake his bride. Chased by British 
cruisers, they landed at Lisbon, April 2. Jerome 
then determined to go to Paris and plead their 
cause with his brother, while his wife proceeded 
in the ship to Amsterdam. She was forbidden 
to land there, even to communicate with her 
brother, who had gone there to meet her. She 
repaired to England, and took up her residence 
at Camberwell, near London, where she gave 
birth to her only child, the late Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte, July 7, 1805. 

In letting her husband go she parted with him 
forever. The weak Jerome was persuaded by his 
brother to join him in invalidating the marriage, 
and to write to his wife, advising her to return 
to Baltimore and resume her maiden name, on 
which condition only she was to be allowed an 
annuity of 60,000 franes. Napoleon solicited 
from Pope Pius VII.a bull annulling the mar- 
riage, which he absolutely refused to grant. 

The forsaken wife, refusing all compromises, 
sadly returned home with her son. Her base 
husband wrote to her fondly for a time, then, 
gradually weaned from her by the constant occu- 
pation and dazzling titles heaped on him by his 
wily brother, he forgot his vows, and married the 
Princess Frederica of Wiirtemberg, at the same 
time being made King-of Westphalia, the French 
clergy, more pliant than the Pontiff, having de- 
creed his first marriage null and void. He is 
said to have offered his forsaken spouse the prin- 
cipality of Smalcand, with an income of $40,000 
a year, which she haughtily refused, saying,“ West- 
phalia, no doubt, is a considerable kingdom, but 
not large enough to hold two queens.” 

Notwithstanding his harsh treatment of Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, Napoleon seems to have regarded 
her with respect, and to have been disposed to 
treat her kindly, while she always regarded him 
with an admiration which it is difficult to com- 
prehend. He gave her $20,000, and conferred 
an annuity of $12,000 on her, which was regu- 
larly paid until his downfall. Her son was treat- 
ed as one of the family at the French court, 
and after the accession of Napoleon IIL, in 1852, 
was recognized as legitimate, without the right 
of succession, by the French law, and with the 
approval of the Emperor. To the eternal dis- 
grace of Jerome, he opposed this recognition, 
and wished his son to quit France. Madame 
Bonaparte attempted to obtain an unqualified 
vindication of her rights, but in vain. Her son 
married in 1829 an American lady, Miss Susan 
Mary Williams, who still survives. He died in 
1870, leaving two sons, Jerome Napoleon, an of- 
ficer in the French army, who married Caroline 
Le Roy Appleton (Mis. Newbold Edgar), the 
granddaughter of Daniel Webster; and Charles 
Joseph, who married Miss Ellen Chaaning Day, 
the granddaughter of the distinguished clergy- 
man William Ellery Channing. The latter is a 
lawyer in Baltimore. By a strange inconsisten- 
cy Madame Bonaparte was deeply offended by 
the marriage of her son and grandsons with 
American ladies. Not less singular was the 
apparently needless divorce which she obtained 
from the Maryland Legislature, and in conse- 
quence of which she resumed the name of Pat- 
terson, under which she was buried, April 7, in 
Greenmount Cemetery. The interesting picture 
which we give of her represents her in the prime 
of womanly beauty; that of her husband, though 
equally striking, shows him at an advanced age, 
with few remains of his youthful beauty, yet bear- 
ing that curious resemblance to his brilliant broth- 
er which is visible more or less in all who bear 
the name of Bonaparte. 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO 
ITALY. 


E give a charming illustration on page 285 

of the lovely village of Baveno, with the 
Villa Clara, where Queen Victoria and Princess 
Beatrice are passing a month of quiet repose after 
the fatigues of the late wedding ceremonial, and 
the sorrow caused by the sudden death of the Prin- 
cess Alice. The Queen seldom leaves her king- 
dom, and her visit to the Continent consequently 
arouses much curiosity. She travels incognita, 
under the title of the Duchess of Kent, in order 
to avoid tiresome formalities. She passed through 
Paris on her way, where she was met by the sad 
news of the death of her grandson Prince Wal- 
demar of Prussia. Here she had an interview 
with President Grévy. She then proceeded to 
Turin, and thence to Baveno. On nearing the 
Italian frontier she received a message of wel- 
come from the King and Queen of Italy. She 
will remain at Baveno until about the middle of 
April, when she will return to Windsor Castle, 
and soon after will go to Balmoral as usual. 

The Lago Magaiore, with the so-called Borro- 
meat: Islands which adorn that beautiful lake, 
has elways been a celebrated resort of tourists 
visiting the picturesque and romantic country 
that extends below the Alpine ranges along the 
north side of Lombardy. Baveno is a pretty lit- 





tle village of Italian Piedmont, situated almost on 
the confines of the frontier, and on the western 
shore of Lake Maggiore, at the head of a little 
bay, and nearly facing Isola dei Pescatori, or Fish- 
ermen’s Isle, one of the well-known Borromean 
Islands. Isola Bella, another of the group, all of 
which are in the vicinity, was laid out in terraced 
gardens and groves, surrounding the mansion of 
the Borromeo family, in the seventeenth century, 
and. is still very much admired, though its charms 
are more artificial than of wild natural char- 
acter. There are some extensive quarries of 
granite in the neighborhood, while the snowy 
peaks of the Simplon range—the village being 
on the Simplon route—are clearly visible in the 
distance; but one of the attractions of the vil- 
lage is the ascent of Monte Monterone, which 
towers behind to the height of some 4500 feet. 
On the road between Baveno and Stresa is the 
Villa Clara, belonging to an eminent English civ- 
il engineer or railway contractor, Mr. Charles Hen- 
frey, which was selected by the Queen’s “ aide-de- 
camp de voyage” as the most suitable residence. 
Application was made to Mr. Henfrey to let it; 
this he declined, but said he should be honored 
if he might be permitted to lend it to her Majes- 
ty; and his offer was accepted. The villa is situ- 
ated on the eastern slope of the range of mount- 
ains which separates the d@ Orta from the 
Lago Maggiore. It commands lovely views of the 
latter, and of the Borromean Islands, as well as 
of the Alps of the Simplon Pass and the Monte 
Leone, which form the northwestern boundary 
of the Lago Maggiore. The gardens in which 
the villa is placed are very beautiful. Even in 
this district, where the gardens of the Isola Bella 
and the Isola Madre have been celebrated for 
more than a century, the gardens of the Villa 
Clara are the most admired. During the absence 
for some years in India of the owner, the gardens 
were laid out and planted with rare shrubs, the 
winding roads, paths, and terraces were construct- 
ed, and the plateau on which the house was to 
be built was prepared. About seven years ago 
the house was erected, from the designs of Mr. 
W. A. Boulnois, an English architect ; its style is 
a mixture of the Lombardic, Italian, and French. 
The rooms are of moderate size, but lofty, and 
are like those of an English house, decorated in 
the Italian style. There is a staircase of white 
Carrara marble. A loggia, or covered arcade, 
leads round the house on three sides, and the 
rooms open upon it. A lofty tower with an open 
balcony affords extended views over the lake and 
mountains. Within the grounds is a small church 
in the Romanesque style, which was built from 
the designs of Mr. Pullan. This church is the 
place of worship for the English visitors to Ba- 
veno, and is placed at the northern end of the 
grounds, within five minutes’ walk of the houses 
and hotels of that village. 

The excursions are very beautiful. The town 
and lake of Orta, the roads to Domo d’ Ossola, to 
Stresa, and the towns on the right bank of the 
Lago Maggiore, are accessible by carriages. On 
the lake the beautiful towns of Pallanza, Lo- 
carno, Luino, the convent of Santa Caterina, the 
Borromean Islands, and the mountains of the 
eastern boundary are all within a few hours’ 
steaming. 





LITTLE SAM. 


F any people ever deserved as much money as 
they knew how to take care of, popular ver- 
dict declared it to be the Deans; and nobody 
grudged them either their money or their love- 
liest of homes. In one of the city suburbs where 
pavements and lamps had not yet stretched, where 
the country ways were overhung with elms and 
beeches, and every house was set in lawns and 
gardens, stood this home of theirs—an old stone 
mansion, with bays and balconies overgrown with 
Virginia creeper and wistaria whose stems had 
intertwisted themselves with the masonry at ev- 
ery crevice, and were as stout and strong as ropes 
—ropes here and there stretched so tightly that 
they sang in the wind like Molian harps. With- 
in the house the hall was laid in old tiles, and 
covered with rugs, the noiseless and beautiful 
drawing-rooms and library were filled with inher- 
ited treasures, and, to say nothing of sleeping- 
rooms and nursery, the play-room was a fairy 
place, and nothing less. It was the only room in 
the house that Mrs. Dean had changed when she 
came in to reign; but she had arranged this great 
sunny place to please her own fancy, and not that 
of her husband’s ancestors, On the wall she had 
a paper hung, contrary to the canons of art, she 
was told, but delightful to the eyes of her boys 
and girls, where on a skyey background blush- 
roses climbed all over a gilded trellis, birds built 
their nests and tilted on the sprays, and children’s 
faces peered in and out the garlands. The floor 
wore a thick felt that allowed no’tumbles to hurt 
the tumbler, and that deadened every noise; and 
for the remainder, there was no contrivance to 
amuse children that the mother had not amassed 
in that room. There was the big white rocking- 
horse nearly as large as her own ponies, “ all sad- 
dled, all bridled, all fit for a fight ;” there was the 
mimic nine-pin alley, the bagatelle tables, the phil- 
osophical apparatus and the telescope, with which 
Mr. Dean used to perform for the children, and 
give them glimpses of the “ fairy tales of science” 
when the other fairy tales palled, and of worlds 
beyond when the pleasures of their own were not 
enough. And then there were the walking and 
talking dolls, with a multitude of other mechan- 
ical toys, and there were parallel bars, and, yes, 
a low flying trapeze. A happy little set of sav- 
ages they were that had the freedom of this de- 
lightful room when the day’s spelling and multi- 
plying were over. There were Robin and Mattie, 
the twins, and Ned; there were the two orphan 
cousins that had been added to the number ; there 
were usually more or less of the neighbors’ babies ; 
and there was Cyrus, the pet and darling of them 
all, a fair-faced, blue-eyed little fellow, with his 





long yellow curls floating over his shoulders—al- 
most too lovely, it seemed to that household, for 
common flesh and blood. A precocious little 
creature too, for his four years, full of mischief, 
his old nurse said, as a nut is of meat, and full 
of sweetness too. Singing about the house from 
dawn till dark, kissing the dog, which felt him 
a peculiar charge, worrying the cat, feeding the 
birds, varnishing the chairs with the mucilage, 
decorating the wall with his fingers dipped in the 
ink bottle, breaking the precious flower from the 
stem for some unwelcome guest, knowing no dif- 
ference between servants and masters, and hav- 
ing kisses for all, always serious and always lov- 
ing in the midst of his preoccupation and mis- 
chief, the little fellow was the idol of home and 
of the region round about. One night as they all 
sat in the play-room by a fire (it being rainy out- 
side), when the games had failed any longer to 
amuse, each one recited some verse already learn- 
ed; and while thus engaged, it was found that 
Cyrus had been printing on the bit of a black- 
board, in uncouth but very recognizable charac- 
ters, the letters of the alphabet; and when the 
others had said their say, he came and stood by his 
mother’s knee, and repeated the “ Better Land,” 
in his sweet, serious voice and baby patois. 

As Mrs. Dean went through the play-room, 
later, with a candle in her hand, those characters 
upon the blackboard flared up like the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, and made her shiver, as she aft- 
erward remembered, she knew not why. She 
passed through into the nurseries, and saw her 
little people all gently sleeping there; but some- 
how her heart seemed to linger the longest round 
Cyrus, as he lay with the coverings tossed to the 
winds, and his yellow curls streaming round his 
face in its rosy slumber like a nimbus. 

The next night that little bed was vacant, and 
bands of men were searching the country far and 
wide for Cyrus; the father rode, half frantic, from 
one place to another; the mother, after the first, 
staid at home and wrung her hands, the other 
children clinging dumb and awe-struck to her 
skirts. The boy had been stolen. 

Only those that clasp their own babies, and 
think of what might befall the darlings in some 
such dreadful unknown, can realize the agony 
that night and day brought to those parents for 
weeks and months. It is idle to tell of that grief, 
of the efforts that were made, of the fortune that 
was spent, of the uselessness of it all. The pic- 
ture of the little head on its pillow that last night 
hung constantly before the mother’s eyes ; all his 
charming little sayings were in her mind; she 
could see him tearing up bits of paper as he lean- 
ed out of the window, and, as each one softly float- 
ed away, repeating the lines about the death-song 
of the swan—“ Fwoating down by he’se’f to die ;” 
she remembered the absorbed way in which he 
would look up, declaring, “I buzhy now ;” the in- 
souciance with which, when she remonstrated upon 
his naughtiness, he bade her to “ take it eazhy ;” 
his “ volerble papers ;” in short, all the things in 
which he had been just one trifle more charming 
than the other children—the other childrén who 
would not put one of that child’s playthings out 
of sight, and would not even suffer the little un- 
couth characters upon the blackboard to be wiped 
out. 

But one year followed another, and another fol- 
lowed that, and although Mr. Dean had agents 
every where throughout the country, and was con- 
stantly on the alert himself, no word came of his 
little son. Yet any thing seemed better than that 
he should be growing up in the hands of those 
vile enough to abduct him. No reason for the 
stealing had ever appeared ; no message or mes- 
senger from the wretches had ever made any 
overture to the father for a ransom. They began 
to hope that the dear child had died. Sometimes 
his mother feared that she could no longer con- 
trol her reason; her health was breaking down; 
and she could hardly allow the other children out 
of her sight. She knew well that it would be 
better for her if she could go about among peo- 
ple; if she could visit the poor ; if she could lose 
her own sorrows in trying to assuage those of 
others. But it seemed to her that sight of the 
trouble of others would but aggravate her own 
trouble. Nor had she any thing to give in chari- 
ty; she felt that every dollar must be saved for 
spending in the search for her little one; she 
was ready and eager to sell her great white dia- 
monds, each one of which was a small fortune, 
and all the family plate, the accumulation of gen- 
erations, that had used to delight the children 
with its great ringing vibrations before the butler 
put it away after any more stately banquet than 
usual, That she would have parted with every 
thing and have gone to live in a garret at hard 
labor, there is no need of saying, if that would 
have given her back her boy again. She knew 
what it was to live in a garret, too, for in the be- 
ginning she had gone with her husband and cer- 
tain members of the police through scores and 
scores of garrets and cellars in the black heart 
of the city. Only one of them all, though, she 
remembered in particular, it had made her shud- 
der so: there was an old crone with a sinister 
laugh, smoking the stump of a pipe there; there 
were some children asleep in a huddle of rags on 
the floor; the officers had shaken them, one and 
all, but they were none of hers. The place was 
not more filthy and squalid, not more loathsome 
to the senses and oppressive to the soul, than 
others she had seen; but it seemed to make her 
heart stand still as she entered, and she had not 
spoken a dozen words with the old hag before 
she fainted. And after that her husband was 
reluctant to have her continue such visits. 

But the visit made, perhaps, no more impres- 
sion on her than it made on the dwellers of that 
den. The day “the pretty lady came with the 
cop” was a day in the calendar of those children, 
who, doubtless, were all thieves after their kind. 
They remembered it, perhaps, the more particu- 
larly, too, because, when the callers had been 
gone a little while, old Hannah, the crone afore- 





said, knocked the ashes out of her pipe, lifted 
the loose board in the floor, and took Sam out 
of his bed there—a bed in which most of them 
had slept, and to which fresh air came from a 
chimney fiue; and then there had been a smoth- 
ered outery, for it looked as though Sam was 
dead. But it turned out that Sam was alive, after 
all; he was only sounder asleep than usual. He 
slept almost all the time, as they used to wish 
they might, instead of being sent out on their 
beats—a dark little creature, with closely shaved 
head, and with a vacant stare in his stupid eyes 
whenever he opened them. Sam had been whipped 
two or three times by old Hannah because he 
didn’t answer to his name when he was awake. 
He answered to it now. But, on the whole, they 
hadn’t seen much of Sam since he came, for they 
were out, each on his own lay, most of the time, 
at different hours of the day and night. 

Perhaps nothing could sooner blot the past for 
a child, stunt the growth, and produce a degra- 
dation of the moral tissue, if one may use the 
phrase, than a system of drowning out the brain 
with narcotic drugs. It was the system used in 
old Hannah’s school. Each one of her little pu- 
pils woke at last, ready to receive the impres- 
sions she prepared—the impressions of finished 
crime—and graduated complete rascals, some fit 
for one work, and some for another. Sam’s 
small size, if nothing else, would have settled his 
calling: he was set apart to creep into houses 
through small spaces where a larger one could not 
enter, and to open the doors for his masters. He 
was first made to be more afraid of them than of 
any thing on earth; and then, the work of drug- 
ging being over, his intelligence was allowed to 
play with a basketful of old locks and keys. In 
a year’s time he was almost an expert, and those 
locks were some of the few things on which he 
showed any signs of intelligence. His mind ap- 
peared to be a blank of all but fear; sometimes, 
if confused memories came to him, and he utter- 
ed a loud word, it was only to cower at the sight 
of old Hannah’s lash, and its stronger and more 
recent memories—a little fellow still: he had not 
grown two inches in two years. 

One twilight, a basket of crusts on his arm— 
out of which, do all they could, he would nibble— 
he was told to follow Burt into the street (an old 
man with a sack on his shoulders), and not to 
lose sight of him. And when the experiment 
had been tried often enough, Burt went some way 
farther into the country than usual, and little Sam 
was shoved through a cellar grating to go up 
and open the way for Burt and those who had 
been awaiting him; and that night little Sam be- 
gan his career of house-breaking. 

But all of little Sam’s share in the transaction 
was a sort of inchoate terror of what would hap- 
pen to him if he did not do as he was told. And 
as for what the men did after he let them in, he 
had not so much idea as the mouse in the wain- 
scot had; nor, if he had known, would he have 
been able to see any wrong init. If they wanted 
pleasant things, why shouldn’t they have them ? 
Being satisfied, and in good humor, they would 
give him the fewer blows. 

But only a few months after that beginning 
Burt and Bobbins were in their prison cells, old 
Hannah’s den was broken up, and Sam and the 
other little outcasts were homeless ; or rather they 
would have been had not Sam’s proficiency with 
locks been known in the craft, and he at least 
claimed as a possession worth having; and thus 
the series of the most unaccountable and daring 
burglaries ever known in this part of the country 
went on uninterruptedly. 

It was a bright moonlight night when the three 
confederates pushed and shoved little Sam up 
the great ropes of wistaria and woodbine that he 
might crawl through the open crack of a small 
window, with his customary instructions to find a 
door and open it forthem. Once within, he could 
see his way tolerably well about the place, and he 
noiselessly traversed one room and another, and 
had reached the great upper hall, when his fear 
of the men outside suddenly gave way to a more 
horrible fear ; for a t beast rose and was be- 
side him with one leap—a huge mastiff taller 
than himself. For a moment little Sam was par- 
alyzed: the next thing would be those white 
fangs in his flesh ; he knew he should be devour- 
ed. But he could not scream. He dared not. 
And then the great creature had put his two fore- 
paws on Sam’s shoulder, and was licking his face 
and hands and head as if he could not have enough 
of him, till the child sank on the rug, when he 
subsided, and lay beside him, with his nose be- 
tween his paws, while Sam looked down the long 
length of the hall below, and saw the swinging 
silver lamps, the white statue in its niche, the 
glow of the bronze knight, the dark richness of 
the rugs upon the tiles, all as if he had seen it 
every night of his life. Meanwhile the dog stead- 
ily surveyed him in the intervals of his caresses. 
After all, Sam thought, the dog was not going to 
hurt him; in fact, he seemed in some way like 
an old friend. After all, thought Tribune, this 
is no place for little boys; they ought to be in 
bed. And he proceeded to show the child the 
way, going off a little, then coming back, taking 
a portion of his rags between his teeth, and en- 
deavoring to lead him on. It was a new experi- 
ence to little Sam. In other places the dogs had 
driven them off, but this sleepy and lazy old fel- 
low showed nothing but hospitality. He followed 
whether he would or no. The dog led him into 
a large room first, with wide windows, through 
which a flood of moonlight fell. It fell upon an 
open organ with white glimmering keys. As 
Sam saw it, some idea of a singer sitting there 
seemed to rise on his faney—a singer who had 
one arm round him as she sang, and held his 
head against her should What should he 





know of singing? Since he had seen old Han- 
nah, singing had been unheard. As he moved, 
the blackboard caught his eye, half covered with 
some uncouth characters in chalk. He remem- 
bered now that he had heard of a little boy who 
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showed the big children what he could do one 
night. He crept toward the blackboard, and took 
up the crayon and made one or two of those mis- 
shapen letters over again. Then he put down 
the crayon—those men were waiting for him out- 
side. But the dog still held his rags, and by gen- 
tle motions led him on, and into a large sleep- 
ing-room, with its three little white beds where 
children lay dreaming, and one little bed thet was 
empty. On this bed the dog bounded, and in ev- 
ery way he knew invited Sam. But Sam turned 
away, and went back to the play-room: some- 
thing seemed to delight him in the white glimmer 
of the large room, as if the spirits of dead pleas- 
ures lingered there. As he stood in the door the 
moonlight now lay full on the great white rock- 
ing-horse, “all saddled, all bridled, all fit for a 
fight ;” and there in front of the empty fire-place 
was a little empty chair. He went and sat down 
in the little chair; the dog stretched himself at 
his feet. It seemed so pleasant, so warm, and 
comfortable! He was not so much afraid of 
those men outside as he had been; the children’s 
faces looked at him in the white light out of the 
roses on the gilded trellis as if they wished him 
to stay; the little head nodded and fell forward 
on his breast. 

But all this seemed exceedingly out of the way 
to Tribune; and after a while it apparently oc- 
curred to him that if he could not make Sam go 
to bed, he could go and speak to his mistress 
about it; and it was his cold nose in her hand 
that woke Mrs. Dean from her uneasy slumber. 
In a moment she was out of bed. 

“There is something wrong,” she said to her 
husband. “What is the matter with Trib?” 
And before her husband was fairly awake, she 
had followed the dog to the play-room, and there, 
with the moonlight falling round him, sound 
asleep, his head upon his breast, in the little chair 
before the empty hearth, she saw the child. 

For one throb of her heart, one great plunge, 
she thought the worst had come, and that now 
she was really crazed. But with another she had 
seized the child, and was tearing off the rags that 
hid the difference between his little white body 
and his little brown face, while the child opened 
his eyes dreamily, and put up a sleepy mouth to 
kiss her. 

“It is he! itis he! itis he!” she cried. ‘They 
have cut off his curls, they have stained his face, 
but they could not hide my little Cyrus!” 

And although Mr. Dean woke the servants, 
and roused the neighbors, and scoured the place 
and the region unsuccessfully, and never ceased re- 
gretting that those house-breakers had not crack- 
ed their last crib that night, yet Mrs. Dean, in her 
heart of hearts, as she devoted herself, every day 
with fresh fruition, to the task of awakening his 
dormant intelligence, could never feel quite grate- 
ful enough to them for bringing back her boy. 





SHOPPING IN PARIS. 


RS. X. has just arrived at Paris. She has 

driven up and down the Champs Elysées 
from the Arc de Triomphe to the Place de 
la Concorde; she has been to the new opera- 
house, admired its grand staircase, and prome- 
naded in its foyers and lobbies, even taking a 
glance at one of its celebrated ba/s masqués ; she 
has visited the Théatre Frangais, wept over the 
woes of Sarah Bernhardt, and watched Croizette 
turn green and die in the last act of The Sphinz ; 
she has been to the Louvre, walked down the 
Apollo Gallery into the Salon Carré, and there has 
hung enraptured over the marvellous works of 
art—and thus, having done her first duty by the 
sights, is ready for the shops. 

The queer names by which these shops are 
known and advertised, exclusive entirely of the 
name of the firm, have amused her greatly as her 
eye has caught sight of them during her various 
drives. “The Good Devil,’ ‘The Poor Devil,” 
“The Gray Overcoat,” “The Red Carpet,” “The 
Lion in Love,” “The Little Bride,” “The Ave 
Maria,” even “ The Infant Jesus” (the latter being 
the name of a shop for the sale of furs), have all 
proved attractive cognomens to the imagination, 
and Mrs. X. determines sooner or later to have 
a good look at them all. 

Entering a large warehouse whose windows are 
filled with a gorgeous display of silks, satins, vel- 
vets, laces, and flowers arranged as Parisian taste 
only can suggest, Mrs. X. is accosted at once by 
a low bow and “ Madame desire” from the at- 
tendant nearest the door. Now ‘“ madame” de- 
sires to wander over the whole extent of the store, 
viewing its contents at her leisure; but as her 
knowledge of French is hardly sufficient to make 
this object clear, she answers at hap-hazard, “ Des 
gants.” She is therefore conducted to the glove 
counter, where she inspects the various kinds to 
her heart’s content, inquires all the prices, is very 
difficult about colors, and ‘ends by buying one 
four-buttoned pair of gants de Suéde for sixty 
cents, and another pair of kid, equally long, for a 
dollar and a quarter. “For,” as she sagaciously 
reflects, ‘I would much rather have my gloves 
made by measure at the manufactory, particular- 
ly as the cost is the same.” So thinking, she 
takes a gold piece from her purse and offers it 
in payment. “ Pardon, madame, we must go to 
the caisse, if you please,” replies the clerk ; “ mon- 
ey is never taken here.” Leaving his position 
behind the counter, he leads the way to the near- 
eat caisse, or desk for payment. Here stand a 
crowd of anxious buyers, in many cases accom- 
panied by small children and dogs, waiting to 
pay their charges and receive their goods. Be- 
hind the railing are seated three or four clerks, 
busily engaged in taking the money and making 
accounts of the receipts. “One pair of gants de 
Suéde, at so much,” calls out the glove-seller. 
“One pair of gants de Suéde,” repeats the ac- 
countant. The former rushes off, to return the 
next moment with the parcel, and then back 
again to his counter. Mrs, X. again produces 
her money, takes her change, pushes her way 








again through the crowd, receives her gloves, 
and draws a long breath of relief. Just at this 
moment two gentlemen—Americans also, from 
appearance and speech—pass by. “ Well,” one 
is saying, “I should like to buy some of these 
ribbons and things if it were not for the detesta- 
ble method of paying.” In which feeling Mrs. 
X. most heartily sympathizes. It would seem 
as if the first Parisian shop which would intro- 
duce our American cash-boy system would soon 
outnumber all its rivals in patronage. 

“ Now for the silks,” is the next thought which 
agitates the mind of "Mrs. X. After a bewilder- 
ing stroll through ribbons, laces, and handker- 
chiefs, she finds herself in a large open space in 
which are arranged many counters, spread like 
long tables, with all descriptions of fancy goods 
and finery, while at the foot of a staircase swings 
an immense globe formed entirely of silk neck- 
ties of many colors, and representing on its sur- 
face the various countries of the world. Here 
again she is greeted by many inquiries as to the 
object of her search, and again she hazards her 
reply : “ Des soies noires.’ 

“ Ah, black silks,” is the response. 

Never has her native tougue sounded sweeter 
in her ears, and she i diately | hes forth 
into a full explanation of her desire to take a 
good view of the entire establishment. 

“Very well,” replies the politely smiling, well- 
dressed young man; “ but first you would like to 
see the silks? You have come just at the right 
moment. To-morrow is to be a great sale day; 
all our goods, particularly silks, will then be 
greatly reduced in price. I will show them to 
you now, and to-morrow, if you like, you can buy.” 

Thus ‘escorted, Mrs. X. proceeds to the silk- 
room, where her new attendant proceeds to take 
down from the well-filled shelves package after 
package of Bonnet’s best makes. “These,” he 
explains, “are to-day marked with and sold at 
their ordinary prices—three dollars and three and 
a half a meter—to-morrow they will be reduced 
to two dollars and two and a half; the day after 
we shall mark them up again. We can only af- 
ford one day of this kind of sale two or three 
times in the year, but are forced into that through 
competition.” 

The colored silks are then shown, with the same 
elaborate explanations, the result being that Mrs. 
X. returns the next day to purchase a “ love- 
ly” three-dollar Bonnet. silk for two dollars, and 
soft heavy-corded colored silks at a dollar and 
eighteen cents a yard—or rather meter, which is 
four inches longer than a yard. Genuine “ bar- 
gains” they are too, being silks, as Mrs. X. well 
knows, which would be sold at four dollars and 
two and a half or three dollars a yard respect- 
ively at home. 

All the larger shops of Paris make a point of 
employing several clerks who can speak English. 
As American and English ladies are, for some oc- 
cult reason, plainly distinguishable from French- 
women, these clerks recognize at once the na- 
tionality of a customer, and detail themselves to 
attend specially upon her, holding themselves in 
readiness at any moment to conduct her from 
one counter to another, interpreting for her and 
supplying all her wants. In this way she is saved 
the annoyance of running to the caisse every time 
she makes a purchase, as this special attendant 
collects all her parcels for her, so that at the 
end she may pay for every thing at once. Much 
higher salaries are paid to these English-speaking 
clerks than to those in the same departments 
who know only their own language, for, as may 
be seen in the case of Mrs. X., they bring much 
more custom to the shop. 

The employés of the large stores, notably the 
Louvre and the Bon Marché, take their déjewner 
and dinner at the restaurant provided for their 
use within the building. There is also a lunch- 
room for customers, the peculiarity of this part 
of the establishment being that there one may 
obtain a cake and a glass of sirup free of cost. 
Out of the lunch-room opens a fine reading-room, 
beautifully carpeted, and furnished with easy- 
chairs and a long table,on which are scattered 
newspapers from all countries. Various New 
York journals may here be read by any wander- 
er from her native city, while at regular inter- 
vals upon the table are placed inkstands, pens, 
and note-paper for all who may wish to write. 
A handsome mantel, with a brilliant wood fire, 
ornaments one end of the room, and a bulletin- 
board of the latest telegrams adorns the wall. 
A picture-gallery, containing many fine speci- 
mens of modern French art, leads from this read- 
ing-room, and there one may pass many a pleas- 
ant moment. Indeed, the establishment of these 
lounging-rooms has been a fine stroke of policy 
on the part of the Bon Marché and the Louvre. 
In opening them to the public they have pro- 
vided a place of refuge for the fathers and hus- 
bands who are sometimes forced to accompany 
the feminine portion of their family on shopping 
excursions. Here they can come and read the 
papers in comfort, while their daughters and 
wives, knowing “those restless men” are well 
provided for, can skip from flower to flower, or 
rather from counter to counter, with no appre- 
hension lest they should be dragged away before 
they have half seen the nowveautés. 

In former times American women had the 
habit of going to some fashionable dress-maker, 
who would provide all materials as well as fur- 
nishings for a costume, and send it home accom- 
panied by an exorbitant bill. Nowadays, as these 
same dress-makers mournfully remark, American 
women have not so much money to spend. Con- 
sequently they have learned, like the economical 
Parisiennes, to watch for the special sales like 
that described, and also for the “occasions,” 
which are constantly offered. One day it is an 
occasion in ribbons that attracts attention; the 
next day in silk stockings ; the third in remnants 
of silk, brocades, and velvets, when the most fas- 
cinating displays of short lengths in these mate- 
rials are spread out upon central counters, mark- 











ed in plain figures with their former and present 
prices. At these times beautiful silks may often 
be bought for seventy and eighty cents a meter, 
and brocades and velvets for very little more. 

Gloves are much lower in price than at home, 
the best quality of four, six, and eight buttoned 
gants de Suéde costing only sixty, seventy-five, 
and ninety cents a pair respectively, while those 
of kid may be bought for about a dollar and a 
quarter, a dollar and a half, and a dollar seventy 
a pair. 

The handsomest silk and satin three-inch rib- 
bons are only twenty-seven cents a meter; and 
very pretty ribbons are sold at seven, nine, and 
twelve cents. Handkerchiefs of fine linen with 
embroidered initials may be bought for thirty 
and forty cents, and silk stockings for a dollar. 











SHAKSPEARE’S BETROTHAL. 
See illustration on page 289. 


FPUIS quaint old engraving possesses peculiar 

interest at the anniversary season of the 
great poet’s birth and death, which the English- 
speaking world, both of Europe and America, 
propose to celebrate this year, on the 23d of 
April, in a fitting manner, by the dedication of a 
beautiful Shakspeare Memorial Building at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. This graceful structure, surround- 
ed by spacious gardens, comprises a theatre, li- 
brary, and picture-gallery, the first of which alone 
is as yet completed. In the theatre it is designed 
to represent the plays of Shakspeare from time 
to time in the best possible manner, while in the 
library and picture-gallery will be collected all 
the Shakspearean literature and paintings obtain- 
able. A dramatic college in connection there- 
with is also contemplated. A fine illustration of 
the Memorial Building, with a brilliant article 
upon Stratford-on-Avon, from the appreciative 
pen of William Winter, will be found in the May 
number of Harper’s Magazine. 

It is somewhat a. that while the most 
interesting relics of Shakspeare himself have 
vanished, his home having been destroyed and 
his mulberry-tree uprooted by modern vandals, 
the house of his wife, Anne Hathaway, is still in 
existence, and even occupied by the last descend- 
ant of her family. His own posterity have per- 
ished from off the face of the earth. In the 
Stratford cemetery, near the grave of the poet, 
with its awful injunction, repose his wife, their 
children—Susanna, and the twins Hamnet and 
Judith—and the children of his daughters, in 
whom his race became extinct. But it seems 
fitting that no earthly offspring should rival the 
children of his brain, that gain new glory as the 
years advance, and that the world delights to 
honor. 
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THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“T nave decided not to go upon this journey, 
Laura,” were the first words the Motherkin spoke 
after she had given her a morning embrace, as the 
child came briskly in haste to receive it, and hear 
the plans which she supposed Grim and the Moth- 
erkin had made after she had gone to bed the 
night previous. 

“Oh, dear Motherkin !” exclaimed Laura, “ how 
can you forget those poor little suffering creatures ? 
My heart has ached for them even in my dreams. 
All night I have been climbing rocks and wading 
brooks to get to them, and now you tell me I can 
not go. Qh, it is too, too hard!” 

“ Gently, gently, Lady Laura. 
you could not go.” 

“Well, what do you mean, dear Motherkin? Is 
Grim to go?” 

“No, Grim can not go either,” said the Moth- 
erkin, with a peculiar little smile upon her face ; 
and Grim twisted the scarlet tassel of his cap 
mysteriously. Laura looked at one, then at the 
other: what did it mean ? 

“ Are you sure you wish to befriend those chil- 
dren, Laura ?” asked the old lady. 

Still more surprised, and not a little indignant, 
Laura answered, quickly, “Indeed I do; I long 
to aid them.” 

“ And you are willing to make some sacrifice, 
some unusual effort, to do this ?” 

“ Yes,” again answered Laura, very quickly. 

“Then, my child, you must go alone to their 
relief.” 

Laura’s eyes opened very wide at this. 

“ How can I? I do not know the way.” 

“We will guide you, if you have resolution 
enough to undertake if.” 

Perplexed, Laura knew not what to say. How 
could she go alone? All sorts of dangers rose be- 
fore her—great gloomy forests to traverse, wild 
beasts to meet, perhaps. She stood irresolute, her 
hand on the Motherkin’s shoulder. 

The old lady took her hand in hers as she said, 
“I do not compel it, Laura.” 

“ But the poor little children—how can I be of 
service to them? I do not know how.” 

“] will instruct you; I will aid you. All Task is 
for you to go alone: will you, or will you not ?” 

A vision of the little lonely hut and the suffer- 
ing child and the ministering sister rose before 
Laura. 

“T will go,” she said, no longer irresolute. 

“The blessing of the poor be upon you!” said 
Grim, and the Motherkin kissed her brow. 

“Now, my child, have a good breakfast, and 
then I will tell you what you are to do.” 

Laura obeyed very willingly, no longer disdain- 
ing good substantial food or the simple manner 
of its preparation. After breakfast the Mother- 
kin opened her closets and chose a few garments 
for the poor children. These, with a small flask of 
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wine and some oat-cakes, were packed in a basket 
which had leather straps attached to go over Lau- 
ra’s shoulder. Then she was arrayed in a flannel 
costume that her kind mother had sent with all 
her fineries. It was blue, with delicate traceries 
of silver, silver buttons, and a silver belt, from 
which depended a pocket, a fruit knife, and a lit- 
tle drinking cup. In the pocket the Motherkin 
placed a few coins, and then assured Laura that 
there was but one thing needed. 

“ And what is that, “dear Motherkin ?” asked 
Laura. 

“T will show you,” was the reply. 

“Grim! Grim !” called the Motherkin to the 
dwarf, who was sunning himself out-of-doors. 

“Yes, madam,” said Grim, hurriedly stirring 
himself. 

“Do you think you can cut me a good stout 
staff for Lady Laura, without any injury to your 
lame ankle ?” 

“Of course, madam, of course. 
shall it be ?” 

“Of wood that shall serve her well—you know 
their qualities even better than I; and whether 
it be ash or birch, you can get the elves to charm 
it, that it may have the power to guide her aright.” 

Grim hobbled off in haste, and was soon seen 
emerging from the forest with the charmed staff 
in his hand. It was a light, pretty stick, and the 
Motherkin bade Laura be very careful not to lose 
it, as it could not be replaced by any ordinary 
wood. 

“And now, my child, you are ready. I will 
conduct you to the path on which you set forth. 
You are to follow it all day, wherever it may lead ; 
at night you are to sleep beneath the canopy of 
heaven ; but have no fears: we guard you. In the 
morning place your staff in your hand, penetrate 
the forest by which you will be surrounded, and 
the staff will guide you to the bed of a mountain 
stream ; follow it patiently until the rocks become 
precipitous, then climb the bank toward which 
your staff will incline; this will bring you to the 
summit of the hills, in one of the valleys of which 
dwell the children you seek. Constantly allow 
yourself to be guided by your staff; it will very 
gently but very surely determine your path. Let 
no song of birds or murmur of bees, no fragrance 
of flowers nor music of brooks, detain you ; do not 
linger. Hasten on, and you shall be guided go- 
ing and coming.” 

** And the children—what am I to do for them ?” 
asked Laura. 

“Give them the clothes, food, and wine, and 
such assistance as your heart may suggest.” 

“ But am I to leave them alone to suffer again 
when that which I carry to them is gone 2” 

““No; you are to do all in your power for the 
present, and leave the future to me.” 

“ Ah, how I wish I could take them to my home 
in the castle, and share all my comforts and 
pleasures with them! I would teach them, and 
they should teach me, and we should be so hap- 
py together. Ah, please, dear Motherkin, let me ; 
urge my mamma, beg her to let me take the lit- 
tle orphans home.” 

“Patience, dear child,” said the Motherkin, 
pleased at Laura’s kind wish. 

“Yes, patience,” reiterated Grim, twirling his 
tassel, and looking the picture of delight. 

“She does you credit, dear lady,” said Grim, 
as Laura, after embracing the Motherkin, and 
pressing both Grim’s hands in her own, started 
out with her staff in hand. 

“Yes,” said the old lady, “I am well pleased.” 

They ‘watched the child's retreating form, as 
she turned from time to time and threw kisses 
to them, till at last the glittering figure of silver 
and blue was merged in the green of the forest 
foliage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Lavra’s step was light and brisk, for she car- 
ried a light heart, she was animated by a new 
purpose; the pleasure of doing good, or of only 
having the wish to do good, was a new happiness 
to her, and as she walked she trolled out a mer- 
ry little song she had heard Nannette sing in the 
nursery. When she grew weary, she sat down 
and made a wreath for her hat; when she was 
thirsty, she drank from the little cup at her girdle, 
for there was always a stream at hand, first on 
one side of the road, then on the other, and the 
babbling of the brook was like a pleasant voice 
telling her sweet stories. It seemed to whisper 
to her how glad her mother would be to hear 
that she was getting to be a better child. Then 
again it sang to her of the woods and the mosses, 
the wild flowers and the birds, and of its own 
busy life—how much it had to do to keep all 
these pretty things refreshed and alive, and how 
it suffered when the drought came, and the sun 
was scorching, and the little leaflets withered on 
its brink ; and as its voice became sad, and tears 
welled in the child’s eyes, it would suddenly seem 
to burst into a foam of laughter and toss itself 
in tiny cascades over the pebbles. Then Laura 
would laugh too and forget all sadness. Then 
she would take off her shoes and stockings and 
wade, and watch the flies dart hither and thither 
as she dashed the drops apart. So the day went 
on. Her path grew wilder, the woods more diffi- 
cult to go through. Great masses of tangled 
vines interlaced and hung low, reaching out their 
tendrils as if to hinder her. Clouds gathered, 
and the skies were dark. A storm seemed com- 
ing. The birds ceased twittering. Low mutter- 
ings of thunder, far away, broke the stillness. 

Laura’s feet were aching, and her heart op- 
pressed. Doubts troubled her. Why had they 
let her come alone on this long journey? It was 
cruel. She forgot the poor children, and throw- 
ing herself down, she thought she would go no 
further. Her staff was still in her hand, and as 
she fell it seemed to draw her gently up again, 
just as a magnet picks up a needle; it led her to 
a little cave or grotto, merely a nook under great 
rocks, but in it was a heap of leaves which would 
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“SHE TURNED AND THREW KISSES AT THEM.” 


serve her as a place of repose, and she would be 
sheltered from the approaching storm, which, now 
that the wind had arisen, was swaying the trees 
violently, | Crouching 
in a corner, she listen- 
ed to the crashing of 
boughs, the peals of 
thunder, and the dash 
of the rain. But she 
was safe and unharmed. 
Gradually the wind 
decreased, the vivid 
gleam of lightning 
stopped flashing in her 
frightened ‘eyes, the 
thunder rolled farther 
and farther away; the 
birds began chirping 
softly; there was but 
a gentle plash of 
drops from the dripping 
leaves; long rays of 
sunshine stole in be- 
tween the branches, 
The storm was over. 

Laura took courage, 
ate her dinner, and start- 
ed forth again. 

She was not so mer- 
ry as in the early morn- 
ing; Nannette’s , song 
was forgotten; but in 
her graver face was an 
expression of determi- 
nation. The poor chil- 
dren came again to her 
recollection, and she re- 
newed her zeal. 

On and on she went, 
sometimes nearly fall- 
ing, but her staff main- 
tained her, and prevent- 
ed that. She climbed, 
she waded, she slipped, 
she scrambled. Seme- 
times on dizzy heights 
she looked down ‘into 
chasms; then she 
would cross peaceful 
and lovely valleys; then 
the road would wind up 
to some high summit 
again, giving her pic- 
tures of mountain peaks 
and clouds and all their 
many charms; and 
while on the crest of 
a high hill, with all the 
heavens in a glow, she 
saw the sun sink be- 
neath the horizon, and 
knew that darkness 
would soon surround 
her. Hurriedly  de- 
scending, her staff. led 
her to a group of oak- 
trees, whose wide and 
shadowy boughs seem- 
ed to offer her the pro- 
tection of which she 
was in need. Farther 
and farther sank the 
sun, leaving clouds of 
purple and gold to fade 
into the soft shades of 
twilight. The hush of 
evening fell upon na- 
ture; stars peeped out. 
Laura watched the 
waning light until, too 
tired to keep her eyes 
open, she laid her head 
upon her little knap- 
sack, and was soon 
in a deep slumber. 
Whether or not wild 
beasts came prowling 
about, or owls hoot. 
ed, ar the night winds 
sighed in the tree. 
tops, Laura knew not; 
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and as safely as if in her own carefully watched 
nest in the castle. When she awoke, the sun 
was rising, birds were singing, and every blade 
of grass twinkled with dew-drops. After her 
morning prayer of thanks for the night’s rest, a 
dip into the brook close by, and a little shake 
and jump by way of dressing, she sat down to 
her breakfast of oat-cake. 

As she munched it in leisurely fashion, wish- 
ing for some honey, she thought she saw a queer 
little figure making grimaces at her. It was an 
odd little creature, with a rabbit-skin so thrown 
over him that she fancied it might, after all, be 
only a bunny out in search of breakfast. 

“Good-morning, my dear, good-morning! So 
you wish you had some honey, do you ?” said the 
queer little creature. 

Laura laughed out in surprise. 
know ?” she asked. 

“How do I know any thing, Miss Rudeness ? 
By my wits, to be sure.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Laura, conscious 
at once of having offended ; “ but I did not know 
I had spoken aloud.” 

“Nor did I: we people of the woods do not 
wait to be spoken to: we are wiser than you. But 
do you really want some honey? If so, come with 
me and I will show you where you can find it.” 

“ But who are you? I never saw you before,” 
said Laura, forgetting that the little creature had 
already shown himself to be easily angered. 

“Who am I? What difference is that to 
you?” said the queer little object. “Honey is 
honey; if you want some, come with me; if you 
don’t, stay where you are.” 

“Oh, really,” said Laura; “ you are very kind. 
I do like honey, and it would be very nice with 
my dry oat-cake ;” and, forgetting her staff, she 
followed the elf into the woods. He led her to 
a hollow tree, and flinging his rabbit-skin away, 
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clambered into the cavity, and came out with a 
great mass of glistening honey dripping from its 
white comb. 

“Here; now let me see you eat it,” said the 
elf, putting on his rabbit-skin again, and laying 
the honey-comb on a broad leaf at her feet. Lau- 
ra sat down and dipped her oat-cake into the 
honey. 

“It is delicious,” said Laura. ‘“ Won’t you have 
some ?” 

“TI? No, indeed,” said the elf, standing off and 
gazing at her curiously from beneath his bushy 
little eyebrows. 

“Don’t you care for it ?” 

“No; I'd rather sharpen my teeth on an acorn.” 

“ But that is so bitter.” 

“Tt suits my digestion. 
ter herbs.” 

“Are you? Oh, then you must know my good 
friend Grim ?” 

“To be sure I do! 
days ago.” 

Laura thought Grim must be mistaken in 
his belief that the elves were fond of teasing 
children, for surely this one had been kind to 
her, when suddenly she remembered that she had 
not her staff with her. She jumped up hastily, 
erying out: 

“Oh, my staff! my staff! 
find it.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the elf, evidently amused 
at her alarm. 

“Which way must I go?” asked Laura, anx- 
iously. 

“Any way you please, my dear. 
honey so good as it was ?” 

“Oh yes, yes, it is just as nice, and I thank 
you ever so much for it. Now, please, dear Mr. 
Elf, let me go for my staff.” 

“T am not keeping you, am I?” laughed the 
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elf, beginning a strange sort of dance, rubbing 
his hands together, and giving a series of jerks 
to the rabbit-skin. 

Laura was ready to cry with vexation and alarm, 
but something seemed to tell her that she must 
control herself and not let this mischievous crea- 
ture know how she felt; so, springing to her feet, 
she said, “I, too, can dance—see,” and she waltz- 
ed away as if she were in a ball-room. 

“Hurrah !” shouted the elf; “that is capital.” 

“Shall I teach you how to do it ?” asked Lau- 
ra, stopping to get breath. 

“Yes; let me see the steps; go slowly. Oh, 
your feet are so big and clumsy I can not copy 

ou.” 

“ But, Mr. Elf, you do it beautifully—really you 
do. Now show me, please, where the oak-trees 
are, that I may find my staff.” 

At this anxious request the elf started on a 
run, whooping and hallooing. Laura could do 
nothing else than follow him, but she found it 
difficult, he was so small and sprightly. Nimbly 
he leaped over the rocks, turning occasionally to 
make a queer grimace at poor Laura’s efforts to 
keep pace with him. When it pleased him he 
stopped and waited for her to come up. 

A happy thought came to Laura. “Mr. Elf,” 
said she, “I have a fine knife here. You could 
use it for almost any thing. See, it is nearly as 
long as your arm, and it has a very curiously or- 
namented case, all of silver.” 

“Let me see it closer,” said the elf, reaching 
up for it. 

Laura held it high out of his reach, but his 
eyes evidently danced with eagerness to get it. 

“A little closer—a little closer,” said the elf. 

“Not till I have my staff: give me’ that, and 
you shall have this,” said Laura, shutting the 
knife and holding it still over his head. 

“You have no fun in you. What do you want 
of your staff? Stay 
here in the woods, and 
you'll not need one. 
But you have not told 
me. where you are 
going.” 

All the time he was 
speaking, the elf had 
his eyes on the knife ; 
but Laura was guarded. 

“T am going on an 
errand of charity, and 
I need my staff ; please 
give it me. Look what 
a knife this is”—and 
she sprung the blade 
open again; then as- 
suming to be weary 
of waiting, she said, 
“ Well, I must go with- 
out my staff, I sup- 
pose. I have lost too 
much time already. 
Good-morning, Mr. Elf. 
Your honey was very 
nice; I am much 
obliged. Good-morn- 
ing; and she turned 
as if to go. 

“ Hoity-toity! you 
are in haste, Well, if 
you must go, good-by. 
Your staff is on your 
left-hand side, beneath 
the very trees before 
you. But how will I 
get the knife now ?” 

“ Here,” said Laura, 
only too glad to regain 
her precious staff ; and 
giving the knife a toss 
on the grass, she ran 
for her stick. The elf 
shouted and danced 
again, and shouldering 
the knife as if it had 
been a great bludgeon, 
he disappeared in the 
forest, the rabbit-skin 
dangling behind his 
back. 

Laura was greatly 
relieved, and started on 
her tramp with the 
resolve that nothing 
should hinder or detain 
her again. All day she 
kept in the bed of the 
brook, as the Mother- 
kin had told her to do, 
and as it grew after- 
noon and the rocks 
became precipitous it 
seemed to her that she 
could not go further; 
but thoughts of the 
children inspired fresh 
courage. Her feet were 
aching, but as she 
reached the top of the 
high bank which bor. 
dered the stream, she 
espied a little thin curl 
of blue smoke rising 
probably from the very 
cottage of which she 
was in search. Push. 
ing on through bram- 
bles and bushes, led by 
the gentle guidance of 
her valuable staff, she 
at last came to the 
cottage door, and with 
her heart beating rap- 
idly from excitement 
and fatigue, gently 
knocked for admit- 








she slept as soundly 
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“Rare Lymninge 
with vs dothe make appere 
Marriage of Anne Hathaway 
with William Shakespere 
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The “ Handfast” between William Shakefpere and 
Anne Hathaway in the early part of the year 1582, 
by a Notary in the prefence of a witneff. 


SHAKSPEARE’S BETROTHAL.—[{See Pace 287.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.rua.—Your sample is brocaded Irish poplin. Get 
satin of the same shade to go with it, and pipe it with 
poppy red satin. 

Constant Reaper.—Get pékin or else Louisine silk 
to make up with your silk dress. Any of the costumes 
of which cut paper patterns are published with the 
Bazar will serve your purpose. Use pleated white 
Breton lace for neck and wrists. 

Amy C.—The groom makes the bride a wedding gift. 

Constant.—The Bazar can not give you information 
about selling embroidery designs, 

B. L.—A vest basque and a shirred over-skirt ar- 
ranged on the lower skiet will be the best design for 
your girl’s summer silk dress. Try the effect of bright- 
ening it with pale blue or poppy red for vest and for 
facings. 

A Constant Reanrer.—The article on card etiquette 
published in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., will give you all the 
information necessary. 

R. W.—Very small figured brocaded wool and silk of 
gay colors will be handsome for part of the gray dress. 
Crimped tape fringe and pleatings of the material are 
used next after crape by ladies in mourning. Fichus 
or else coats of the dreas material are worn. Striped 
goods are used instead of bourettes. 

Cano Lyme.—Get blue batiste or else grenadine and 
combine with your changeable silk. Get écru pongee 
to go with the brown silk. You will find a variety of 
designs for making them illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. XIL 

Suusorimen.—Get brown or myrtle green silk for an 
under-skirt to wear with a panier polonaise of cream- 
colored Algérienne. Trim with white crimped fringe 
and many satin bows. Consult Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL, 
for an illustration. 

Lirtte Burrercur.—Directions for skeletonizing 
leaves will be found in Bazar No, 35, Vol. VIII. The 
article “ How to make a Shirt” appeared in Bazar No. 
87, Vol. XL 

Lavy or Twenry-rrve.—Get black French bunting 
for your travelling dress, and make it with a coat, a 
long apron over-skirt, and short round skirt. A black 
grenadine will look well made with a panier polonaise 
by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XII. ; have 
the skirt long or short, as you need, and trim with 
crimped fringe. Use the same kind of frinje for your 
wrap, and alter it into a mantle or fichu shape. You 
should wear linen collars and white muslin bows for 
plain dress, with crépe lisse frills and jabots on dressy 
occasions. 

E.izasera.—Get striped or brocaded goods of mixed 
silk and wool in gay colors to trim your gray wool 
dress. 

M. E. W.—Read reply above to “ Elizabeth.” 

Matrix Y¥.—There are pretty striped batistes or else 
grenadines suitable for over-dresses for your lilac silk. 
We do not give addresses in this column. 

B. R. K.—White bunting makes pretty dresses for 
young ladies, but will not suit your material as well as 
one of the hew chintz foulards in blue or cream-color, 
or else a fancy grenadine of many bright colors in 
stripes of two or three threads each. 

D. J. W.—Make a panier polonaise of your silk by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL 

Datsy.—It is said the nse of a lead comb will darken 
red hair, but we are not sure that it is safe. 

8. R.—Crochcted shawls will remain in fashion for 
house shawls and for summer use in the country. 

Coruvwe.—An English coat of écru cloth is a stylish 
spring wrap for a girl of sixteen. She should braid 
her hair in two loops in the back, and wave it in front. 

Supsoginer.—The ordinary dry-goods stores, as well 
as those called fancy-work stores, will send you cre- 
tonne. 

Lorriz M.—The bride will have to throw back her 
own veil, as she has no brid It és 
for the groom to accompany the bride's mother, ond 
the bride to go to the altar with her father. 

M. P. M.—Get black silk to go with your striped silk, 
and make your suit by patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 
17, Vol. XIL. 

Amrxa.—Get some white silk with half-inch stripes 
of black satin, and of this modernize your short black 
basque that is “ very ancient,” by having a striped vest 
that extends far below the black basque. Shirr the 
over-skirt down the front and sides, and puff out the 
back. Have button-moulds covered with the striped 
silk. If you object to the white stripe, get black silk 
striped with black satin, and make a front breadth of 
it with full gathered side breadths of the plain silk. 
To modernize your polonaise, bunch it up high on the 
sides and back. Shorten the lower skirt, and use the 
same buttons and mantle. 








For coughs, sore throat, bronchitis, laryngitis, 
and consumption in its early stages, nothing 
equals Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It is also a great blood-purifier and strength-re- 
storer, or tonic, and for liver complaint and cos- 
tive conditions of the bowels it has no equal. 
Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morcan & ALxen, 59 John Street, New 
York.—{ Com. ] 





Arrer Sxavixe.—Gentlemen who use the ra- 
zor will find Burnett's Kalliston a most desirable 
cosmetic. It softens the beard, allays all tenden- 
cy to inflammation, counteracts the painful effects 
sometimes produced by soap, and prevents rough- 
ness and dryness of the skin, thus rendering the 
dreaded operation of shaving comparatively a 
luxury.—{ Com.] 





Sarartooa Sraines 1x Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, oe and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, me Lem, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—{Com. 





We believe the cause of the wonderful success of 
our Murray and Lanman's Florida Water may be found 
in the fact that the principal aim in its preparation has 
always been to give the simple natural perfume of 
flowers, without any chemical addition whatever, and 
to avoid, by all means, the great error of making a 
heavy, sickly, sweet perfume.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable, It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


. Spring and Summer 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 
For Ladies and Children, 


Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


Alice Fletcher & Co., 


6 E. 14th St, N.Y. City. 
A. SELIG 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh ingore of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Purlings, hreads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


Our POniy-Fage Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 
Will be ready the last of April. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those made 





























for their is: 
trated Catal 

and Price -L at. 
Goods forwarded by mail or express. All orders will 
receive prompt attention. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Coudray’s, from Paris, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$100 per box. Applied free of charge. 


Rider Compression Pumper 


(HOT AIR). 

No noise, steam, or danger. Can be run 

by any gardener or domutic. Especially 
for private r Cost, 

Circulars. 


GAMMEYER & SAYER, 
as 93 Liberty Street, New York. 


To Dressmakers. 


The Bazar Fashion Plate now ready. Price 10c. The 
Bazar Dressmaker, ony RY different styles, 
oe 2c. The Bazar Fashion kK, representing 260 
different styles, free on receipt of oor. for postage. 
Hints on Dresamaking now ready, price 25c. Any of 
the above, post free, on receipt of pri price. Address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HU NTINGDON, 
P. o. Box 1654, New York. 


STAMPIN & PATTERNS shot inet Sk 


culars free, or stamped samples for 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 a 50 Walker St., N. ¥. 


9 5 of the Prettiest Cards 
10c., postpaid, Gro. Bs 
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u ever saw, with name, 
& Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








POWDER 


oy ocr pure—made fro! Cream of Tar- 
, imported exclusively for mate ‘owder from the 

Wine strict of France. Always uniform and whole- 
some. Sold only in cans. A pound can mailed to an. 
address on receipt of 60 cents. ROYAL BAKIN 
POWDER CO., 171 Duane Street, New York. 

Most cheap ‘powders contain alum; avoid them, 
especially when offered loose or in bulk. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unegualled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


WARNER ,BRO'S CORSETS 


he Highest Meda! atthe recent 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 













pZMELMSALTI CORSET, 
issoft and flexible and contains no bones. 

1.75. — 

or Sale by leading Merchants 


BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREE 


TO THE 


Readers of Harper’s Bazar. 


A very valuable and highly interesting book on Chills 
and Fever, its cause and effects, mode of treatment, 
safe and reliable method of cure without the use of 
Quinine; also, giving simple precautionary directions 
that will be found useful wherever fevers are prevalent. 

This book is invaluable to all those living in mala- 
rial districts, as also in the crowded portions of our 
larger cities. Call, or send address to 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., 
35 Wooster Street, New York. 














How to Make Lace,” 


a ipeteatinnn, 5S0c, How to Work Orowel, 
How to read the ae, 10c., post 
LACE PATTERN BOOK of over 200 
Fichus, Barbes, Tie Ends, &c.,2%c. 89° A 
id lot of New Braids j received. 8c. for Sam- 
es po orn. ——- me. GURNEY & CO., 
23 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 


PURCH ASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


S made with promptitude and 

taste. References in all oe of the country. Circu- 

lars, eiving tan po ae 0 ont free, b c* 
Cc 


E 
P. ©. ‘non a2i3, New York City. 
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RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS, — 

A new and improved — a ty mail to any 
address on zoceirt of Pty 

W. TILTON '& Co.  bublishers, Boston. 





J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 


MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





OHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pear! St., 


{3 BRANCH STORE: 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


PORCELAIN PAINTING 


The largest and most complete assortment of 


Lacroix’s Tube Colors, 


And all Materials necessary for 


CHINA and TILE PAINTING. 


Hand-Book on the Subject, 50c 


J.MARSCHING & CO. 


21 Park Place, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
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By Mail—Our Selection. 


Hoses, 12 Varieties 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, iy | Wi pewne ne 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BR Far GO FONE ev vebc coc iccvicceccctes - 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feanxuww Squarz, New York. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Wexkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Witt. Send Full Instructions, Materials, 
&c., in the Art of Transferring Beautiful Desi — 
on Silk, Wood, Glass, China, &c., on receipt of $2. This 
work is equal ‘to and more durable than hand- painting. 
Address THOMAS & CO., 841 6th Avenue, N.Y. 
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TRADE MARK. 





MAILED FREE — CHARGE, 
By the — g Ort, eee ‘ouse of Brooklyn 
NY. i: ly instrates a Catogee, contain 
ing a. ‘ocean cate al to = = Cane 
Spring and Summer 


Mau, Department, 


WECHSLER ABRAHAM & CO., 


Fulton and Washington es 
Brooklyn, N 


LORD & TAYLOR. 
LADIES’ SUITS. 


We have manufactured expressly for Easter Week 
a handsome collection of Costumes in the choicest 
Spring Fabrics, including Silk, Camel’s- Hair, Cash- 
meres, &c., with trimmings in panier style, and other 
of the latest attractions in make-up and beauty of 
combination. 

Also, Walking Suits for street wear in short lengths, 
and House and Carriage Suits, with full or demi- 
trains, in tasteful assortment. 

¢#” Suite, Costumes, and Mourning - Dresses made 
to measure in the shortest possible time. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices always reasonable. 








Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand, Chrystie, & Forsyth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


AT Menai &( 


é ARE OFFERING a SUPERB STOCK of 


CARPETS 


Oriental Rugs and Mats, 


The LATEST DESIGNS and BEST MANUFAC- 
TURES of EUROPE, ASIA, and AMERICA, 


At the Lowest Prices 
Reached in Twenty Years, 


LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, 
OIL-CLOTHS, MATS, ETC. 


INSPECTION OF THESE SPECIAL STYLES 
AND PRICES IS INVITED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





18799 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 
Gloves. oO” 
LACES. OO 


JONES 


x x 


A_Hovservenisn’a Goons. 
OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
“0 GLASSWARE. 

oO Crooxery. 

O CHINA. 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 

| AND 

| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
x 0” 











Oo, 

JONES 
sHoRs.-5 o” sinks. 
croras. [y oY caRPErs. 
pomsstics, Cp oobress Goops. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~0 AO “SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &e. 





tw Spring opening of new and | ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


- 


SILKS. 


The constant inquiries which are received at our 
Express and Mail Order Department, for 
the now celebrated EH RICH SILKS, have in- 
duced us to prepare a special sample card, showing 
8 qualities of Black and 12 of Colored Silks, which 
will be sent free to any address on ap- 
plication. 

For every yard of the EHRICH SILKS 
which fails to give perfect satisfaction, 
we retarn yard for yard, or refund the 
money. 

Ladies residing out of 
scribe to 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


THE MONARCH OF THE FASHION MAGAZINES. 


Only 50 cents a year, or 20 cents a single number. 
The Spring Number, now ready, is endorsed by the 
press throughout the country as the most per- 
fect manual ofshopping ever published. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 





ywn are advised to sub- 





E. VAN VORST & 60, 


95 West llth 8&t., N. ¥. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS, ready trimmed, and trimmed to order 
in the most elegant designs. First-class trimmers 
only employed. pecial attention given to 
BRIDAL ORDERS, 

MOURNING ORDERS, 
PATTERN BONNETS. 

Orders for trimmed Hats and Bonnets, by Express 
sent C.O.D., with privil ge of examining. If not sat- 
isfactory, can be returned at our expense. 





Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

ps. 8. —Wholesale Department, 2d and 34d floors. 


Saratoga WM sAmATOGS 


ior OBSTIN ATE, or, whose 


away 
and ruining 
Beware f 


irs. C. 

Patentee and pete owner and Dealer in 

Goods, WiGs &c. 210 Wabash-ay. Chicago. 

Price $5 to 10 ais. according to color and length of 
parting. Sent C.O.D. 


Royal Princess 
Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 
and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 

48 & 50 Walker Street, N. ¥. 

















NEW YORK. 
a Large Stam Burla 
HOME-MADE TURKISH 1atge Stamped Burlap, 
RUG tions, mailed on receipt of $1. Send stamp 
’ vhE circular. Large inducements tu Agents. 
RKISH RUG RN CO., 
339! Sixth Avenue, N. Y. (over Bluxome’s,) 
(oeradeavags Colors withoutateacher. Samples & 
instructions 15c. Cooke & Co. 13 Whitehall St. N. Y. 








CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5, white.... 300 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goons rrom Werxty Traps Saves A Sprorary, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., or P.O, money-order. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
GRAND OPENING 


Goring and Stummer Novelties. 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK A LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT OF FINE SILKS, IMPORTED DRESS 
GOODS, GRENADINES, FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
IMPORTED COSTUMES, WRAPS, SHAWLS, LIN- 
ENS, EMBROIDERIES, FANCY GOODS, LACES, 
PRINTS, SHOES, CARPETS, OIL- CLOTHS, &c., 
AT LOWEST PRICES QUOTED FOR YEARS. 

OUR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL DESCRIP- 
TIONS, WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT THE 22d, AND 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

SAMPLES SENT. MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
And the Lowest Prices 
in the City. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


HAVE ADDED A 


NEW DEPARTMENT 
OF FRENCH MILLINERY, AND ARE EXHIBIT- 
ING THE MOST RECHERCHE STYLES 
IN FRENCH PATTERN 


Bonnets and Hats, 


WHICH CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE THE MOST 
CRITICAL OBSERVERS. OUR ORDER 
DEPARTMENT IS MANAGED TO 
MEET THE DEMANDS OF 
OUR LADY PATRONS. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
28 East 14th Street, New York. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 

N.B.—“ The Artificial Flower Guide,” a semi-annual 
Magazine, devoted to informatfon on the uses of arti- 
ficial flowers for the Toilette, Decorative, and all other 
purposes, mailed on application. 














HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


VOLUME Xil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Skirt.............-.sseeeeees No. 8 


CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 


(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... “9 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


Bon coc cccdecsecdccesccccocccccescscesscees ot 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 


SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


Walking SKirt ........cccccceceseeccccccecee = 


DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 


Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... 7: @ 


BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 


Short Walking Skirt..............0-.seeeeee 2 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt...........-.eeeseee oe 


© 





SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket.....No. 13 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 


and Short Round Skirt.............seeeeee- 3 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Bena TING ii a ccc rescvccevetesececans oF 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 

BIG 00s ba cescuucccocosddewgecgstoaspetdec se 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... ae 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 

Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 3 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt............... ale: | 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. ‘* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 


Doesnt-Trained Girt... ..csccocccicccccscccece ™~ Te 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full 
Praimed GRR. oo cocccesscccusesstassccccccee > 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
Round Skirt * 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


tion. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LISP OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with § ‘4 Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. y S. C. Bartiert, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College, and 
lately Professor in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. With Maps and Illustrations, Svo, Cloth, 
seis Il. 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. Witttam 
M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York’ City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

III. 

OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rossxtt Mitrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

IV. 

BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorpvon MoCase. 32mo, Paper, 25 cenis; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


A 
SIX MONTHS ON A SLAVER. A True Narrative. 
By Epwarp Manning. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
oth, 35 cents. 
Vi. 
HEALTHY HOUSES. By Frremine Jenxrn, F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 


burgh. Adapted to American Conditions. By 
Groner E. Warte, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 
grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vil. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mor.ry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
Defoe. By W 


ILLtAM Minto. — Goldsmith. By 
WiiiiaM Biacx.—Hume. By Professor Huxiery. 
—Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. 


By R. H. Hurron.—Edward Gibbon. 
180n.—Samuel Johnson, 

Vit. 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS AND THE SEV- 

ENTH BOOK OF THE HISTORY. With English 

Notes by Ronert P. Kerr, Ph.D, 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


By J. C. Mor- 
By Lesuiez Steruxy. 


IX. 

GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Otiver 
Goxtpsmitu. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xX. 

JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XI. 

MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time ; 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military 
Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Educational 
Condition of the French People. By Groner M. 
Tow.e. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XII. 

BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buiunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
W.S.B. Map and Sketches by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

XTi. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 
tory of the English Church, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eis ghteenth Century. By G.G. Perry, M.A. With an 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Hi story of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. By J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

XIV. 


AFGHANISTAN. By Major A. G. Constasie. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 
XV. 
THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 


<< _—____. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


That Artful Vicar. 


15 cents. 


The Sherlocks. By Joun Sacunpers. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aenrs Macponett. 


By F. W. Rostnson. 


15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents. 

The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C. Srretine. 15 cts. 
All or Nothing. 


By Mrs. Casuen Hory. 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts. By Mrs. O.irHanrt. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon. 


The Last of Her Line. 


15 cents. 


Vixen. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


The Awakening. By Karuanrtne S. Maogvor. 15 cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Samvet Apams Drake. 75 cents, 


Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 


Kelverdale. By the Eart or Desarr. 15 cents. 


A True Marriage. By Emt.y Spenper. 15 cents. 
An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 
cents. 


t2?” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harrrr’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S | 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Poudre Subtile removes 
hair without injury to the skin. 
Moe. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 
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SPRING OPENINGS. 


By the insertion of one letter in 

— of another, a newspaper, not 
Do not se Curious.—It is better not to ask too | long since, reporting the danger 
many questions about the future. A curious | that an express train had run in 


A Cook THAT NEVER Crows—A weather-cock. 
=k Nets eee 








THE REP-TILE. 





husband—that is, a husband who was too curi- | consequence of a cow getting upon 
ous—asked his wife: the line, said, “As the safest way, 


1 “My dear, what kind of a 
stone do you think they will give me when I am | the engineer put on full steam 


‘* Handsome evening hats are adorned with bees, beetles, gone? dashed up against the cow, and 
lizards, etc.”’—Fashion Notes. a She answered, coolly: “ Brimstone, John.” literally cut it into calves.” 
FACETLZE. 


Tue Saxons are a very polite people, 
80 a that they not infrequently 
bring down ridicule upon themselves. 
It used to be told in Dresden that a 
stranger in the city was one day cross- 
ing tie great bridge that spans the Elbe, 
and asked a native to be directed to a 
certain church which he wished to find. 
“ Really, my dear Sir,” said the Dresden- 
er, bowing low, “I grieve greatly to say 
it, but I can not tell you.” The stranger 
passed on, a little surprised at this vol- 
uble answer to a simple question. He 
had proceeded but a few rods when he 
heard hurried footsteps behind him, and 
turning, saw the same man running to 
catch up with him. In a moment his 
ae was by his side, his breath near- 

gone, but enough left to say, “‘My 
dear Sir, you asked me how you could 
find the church, and it pained me to have 
to say that I did not know. Just now 
I met my brother, and asked him, but 
I grieve to say that he did not know 
either.” ; 

“Mamma,” remarked an interesting 
infant of four, “‘ where do you go when 
you die ?” 

“One can’t be quite certain, darling. 
How can mamma tel] ?—she has never 


died ye 
“Yes, but haven’t you studied geog- 
raphy ?” , 


The letter D is truly an old salt—been 

following the C for years. 
mcinsisnitifisinloabes 

A gentleman noticing that his wife’s 
bonnets grew smaller and smaller, and 
the bills larger and larger, calmly said 
os, =—— this thing will go on until 
the milliner will send nothing but the 


bill.” : 


It is a fact fully understood by railway 
men that the lines having the most long 
tunnels on the route secure the bulk of 
the bridal-tour trade. 

<> 

A Western paper says: “‘ We are in- 
deed a happy, elegant, moral, transcend- 
ent people. We have no masters, they 
are all principals ; no shop-men, they are 
all assistants ; no shops, they are all es- 
tablishments ; no servants, they are all 
pod! no jailers, they are all governors. 
No eo! is punished in prison, he mere- 
ly receives the correction of the house ; 
nobody is ever unable to pay his debts, 
he is only unable to meet his engage- 
ments; nobody is angry, he is only ex- 
cited ; nobody is cross, he is only nery- 
ons; lastly, nobody is inebriated, the 
very utmost you can assert is that ‘he 
has taken his wine.’” 

















PEDESTRIANISM. 
WALKING ON A Fut STOMACH. 
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WILLIE GETS THE DOG-SHOW MANIA. 
Mamma. “ Gracious! Child, what’s this?” 


Wixute. “Oh, nothing, ma, ’cept me and Mickey O’Toole are havin’ one of the biggest dog shows you ever saw. Sorry you was out so 


long, ‘cause the prizes have all been awarded.” 


An Irishman living in an attic was ask- 
ed on what floor he dwelt. “Shure, if 
the house were turned topsy-turvy, I'd 
be living on the first flure,” was the reply. 


———_—___—_ 

The result of Glasgow banking was il- 
lustrated by a woman who was called as 
a witness in the Edinburgh Burgh Court 
recently, who, on being asked by the 
magistrate what was the profession of 
her husband, answered, very Promptly, 
** My husband is a bankrupt, Sir.” 


———_~ 

A new brand of cigars is called “‘ the 
lottery ticket,” because only one in a 
thousand draws. 


—_—————— 

Which is the merriest place in the 
world ?—That above the atmosphere, be- 
cause there all bodies lose their gravity. 


—_— 

* Please draw upon the blackboard an 
interrogation point,” said a teacher to 
one of her pupils. 

; “Can’t make a good one,” replied the 
poy. 

“Draw a boot-buttoner,” said the 
teacher ; “ that will answer.” 

The boy took the crayon and drew a 
hair-pin. Sharp rebuke by the teacher. 
Other scholars smile. 


PERSE In <I 
So close is the sympathy between night 
and day that after the one falls the oth- 


er breaks, o 


Wishing to pay his friend a compli- 
ment, a gentleman remarked: “I hear 
you have a very industrious wife.” 

“ Yes,” responded the friend, with a 
melancholy sigh; ‘‘she’s never idle; 
she’s always finding something for me 


to do.” : 


What is most generally wanted in the 
way of navigation is a life-boat that will 
ride safely on a sea of troubles. 

eapintieneipnetiettite 


When a young smoker, who boasted 
that his father used the weed up to the 
day of his death, was asked if he didn’t 
think it shortened his days, he replied: 
“Not at all. Each one of his days was 
twenfy-four hours long, just the same as 
if he hadn’t used tobacco.” 

oo 


A Prosiem Sorvev.—A patent-medi- 
cine man says that, if taken in time, his 
cough elixir would have “suspended 
Mohammed's coughin’.” 


——_———— 
misiog the baby may result in de- 
forming its nose, and bringing on near- 
sightedness. The safest plan is not to 
kiss a baby of the feminine persuasion 
until it attains the age of sixteen years. 
The cartilage of the nose is much stron- 
ger then. 
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OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


Prupent Parent. “There, my children, you may not /o0k quite so pretty, but you are safe from the 
humiliation of ever having a kettle tied to your tail.” =e 


THE MATING SEASON. 
“Gentlemen will now choose their partners.” 




















